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TEMPLE BAR. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED “ BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY.” 


JUNE, 1897. 


Dear Saustina, 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 


AvuTHoR or ‘Szeconp THoveuts,’ ‘A BreGcInner,’ ‘ScyLua 
oR CHARYBDIS ?’ ETC. 


Cuapter XVI. 


HE servant sent to recover Miss Vane’s wardrobe from the 

apprehended pawnshop returns in time for her to appear in 

her own clothes at her sister's dinner-table. It is not likely that 

at the height of the season she will find her relations dining 

alone; but she has been too self-absorbed to realize this, and, on 

finding that she will have to face strangers, begs off appearing. 
But Clare gently discourages the proposal. 

“They are only men; and so William will take youin. I will 
tell him not to talk much to you.” 

“T am afraid I shall be rather a kill-joy.” 

“Qh no, you will not. There are only three or four old Etonians 
come up for the match.” 

“What match ?” 

“ What match !”—laughingly mimicking her. “You had better 
not let William and Fanny hear you. Do you mean to say you 
do not know that it is the first day of the Eton and Harrow ?” 

Nothing can be kinder than William’s greeting when they meet 
in the drawing-room before the arrival of the guests. 

“ Very glad to see you!” he says, shaking her hand almost as 
heartily as if it had been Fanny’s. 

There is an intention to kiss her in his eye, but something in 
her manner makes him abandon it, and substitute the not particu- 
larly felicitous remark : 

“T thought we should end by rescuing you from the shrieking 
sisterhood.” 

VOL. CXI. L 
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His wife, standing near, puts in a gently hasty “We will not 
talk about that,” which diverts her husband’s attention to herself, 
making him ply her with what seems to Althea very teasing ques- 
tions, as to whether she has obeyed his injunctions in lying long 
enough on the sofa ; whether she is sure she has not seen too many 
people, etc. 

Fanny next claims his attention, her toilet demanding a good 
deal of facetious criticism and some fingering, so that, on the whole, 
the returned truant tells herself that, considering what William is, 
she has come off pretty cheaply. 

And there is real kindness in his “ Now that we have got you 
we shall not let you go in a hurry,” as he presses the fingers that 
rest on his arm against his side during their downward march to 
the dining-room. 

He relapses into funniness two or three times during dinner— 
as when, with a glance at her collar-bones, he expresses a playful 
wonder that two such radicals as she and her friend should 
have dined so often with Duke Humphry. But for the most 
part, in obedience, probably, to his wife’s orders, he leaves her 
in peace. 

The conversation rolls almost wholly upon the match, and Mr. 
Boteler throws his bad jokes upon it about the table—jokes which 
Fanny receives with low bursts of ecstatic laughter, such as, 
indeed, she bestows upon the sallies of all the other men. Fanny 
has no repartee, and does much better without a gift which in 
general brings to its possessor, if a woman, neither love nor 
money. 

The absolute aloofness of the interests about her from that one 
which has been tyrannizing her whole being makes Althea feel 
inexpressibly stupid. It is with difficulty that she can keep 
enough wits about her to produce the “ Yes” or “No” occasionally 
asked of her in their right places; to abstract herself for even a 
moment from the devouring fever of her apprehensions as to how 
her messenger is prospering on that mission, upon which seems to 
her to hang whatever of peace may be in store for her future life. 
How soon is it possible for her to hear the result of Drake’s quest? 

As time wears on her preoccupation becomes more and more 
painful. The ladies have returned to the drawing-room, and 
Fanny, with a thoughtful husbanding of the charms which are to 
be exhibited at two balls, curls herself up on a sofa and goes to 
sleep, after prettily saying how too pleasant for words it is to 
have Althea’s company again. The other sister, with a nicer 
observation and a sincerer solicitude, urges the jaded girl to go 
to bed. 
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“No, no; I cannot. I should not sleep! I will stay, at all 
events, until Fanny goes to dress.” 

There is such a strange excitement in her manner that Clare 
looks at her alarmed and puzzled. 

“You are not—not expecting—anyone ?” 

“e 

Presently the men come up, and Fanny wakes just in time to 
shake out her ruffled plumes and stroll on to the balcony with one 
or two of them, pleasing their ears with her little observations on 
the stars, which make them feel quite clever. 

William devotes himself to his other sister-in-law, and plays with 
somewhat clumsy variations upon the kindly theme of his deter- 
mination not to let her go again now he has got her, and his 
congratulations and rejoicings over her recovered reason. She 
scarcely hears him, the heightening distress of her mind making 
her deaf to any other theme. 

It is growing evident that she will not learn her fate to-night ; 
that she will have to bridge the enormous chasm that parts her 
from another day with sleepless hours of unrelieved suspense. 
The telegraph-offices must long have been closed, for is not mid- 
night nearing ? 

Fanny has pecked her good-night upon her sisters’ cheeks, and 
danced away to the brougham; and William, lingering to impress 
fondly fussy orders upon his wife not to stay up chattering, has 
followed. 

“We do not feel at all inclined to disobey him, do we?” says 
Clare, with a pitying glance at her sister’s white face. 

But the other utterly repudiates the hope of slumber. 

“T should like to sit up all night.” 

“Do not you sleep ?” 

“Tf I do not that is no reason for keeping you out of bed.” 

She follows Clare upstairs with dragging limbs. 

“T will not come in, though it is a sore temptation,” says 
Mrs. Boteler, pausing at the threshold of her sister’s door; “ but 
I should never hear the last of it if I did”—smiling. ‘Sleep 
well, and do not come down to breakfast.” 

She turns reluctantly, as if loath to leave anything so uncom- 
forted; and the next moment Althea hears her voice speaking to 
the butler, who has apparently followed her upstairs—* For me?” 
and his answer: “ No; for Miss Vane.” 

In an instant Althea has sprung into the passage, and snatched 
the telegram out of the man’s hand, not heeding his explanation : 
“Tt was left by mistake at No. 24, and has only just been 
sent in.” 


L 2 
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Though in such haste to open it, a moment or two passes 
before she can master its import, though the message is of the 
briefest. 

- * * * * 

It is through no dilatoriness on the part of Drake that Miss 
Vane has been kept so long upon her gridiron. No sooner has he 
put her into one hansom than he puts himself into a second, and 
gives the familiar address, “4, More Mansions.” Not only with 
the object of arresting Faustina at the earliest period, but because 
he knows that the more he looks at his errand the less he will 
like it, does he thus bustle its fulfilment. 

Drake has no particular objection—adequate cause given—to a 
row with one of his own sex; but, like all other able-bodied, 
healthy-minded men, anything in the nature of a quarrel with a 
woman is extremely distasteful to him. 

Faustina herself opens the door, as she had done earlier in the 
day to Althea. 

“Tam ‘not at home,’” she says cavalierly, “as I must go out 
in a quarter of an hour; but you may come in for a minute 
or two.” 

She leads the way to the drawing-room, which seems to his 
fancy still to show marks of the morning’s battle, as if that battle 
had been one where literal instead of metaphorical missiles had 
hurtled. 

Miss Bateson has no more opinion of order and neatness in her 
surroundings than she has of filial piety, reverence, etc., and to 
the young man’s eyes the absence of Althea’s refining and 
straightening influence is already perceptible. 

“You are apt to come at inconvenient moments; but I am not 
sorry to see you,” Faustina says, and so holds out her hand. 

His makes no answering motion. 

“ What does this mean ?” 

He had been doubtful whether the bluff offhandness of her 
manner had not concealed some suspicion of his purpose ; but her 
air of apparently unaffected surprise staggers him. 

“Tt means that shaking hands implies a friendly relation, and 
that it is with no friendly feeling that I come to you to-day.” 

The surprise, whether real or only well counterfeited, passes 
out of her eyes, and she sits down. 

“Tf we are going to say unpleasant things to each other, we 
may as well do it comfortably.” 

“Thank you, I had rather stand.” 

“ As you please.” 


There is a slight pause, both combatants arming. It is, perhaps, 
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a false move on the part of Faustina that it is she who gives the 
signal to fire. It is, at all events, a relief to her antagonist. 


“T gather that Althea has been visiting you with her finger in 
her eye.” 


She laughs slightingly. 

“Then you gather what is absolutely false.” 

Faustina shrugs her shoulders. 

“She has been communicating with you—the method is un- 
important. You cannot deny that, I suppose?” 

“T see no reason for introducing her name into the discussion.” 

“Tf they have no reference to her, I am quite at a loss to guess 
the meaning of these heroics.” Her voice is contemptuous, and 
she half strangles a yawn. “And time is short,” she adds, with a 
meaning glance clockwards. 

“Tt will be long enough for me,” he says, stung by her tone; 
“T shall not detain you long. I have only one brief request—one 
demand to make of you.” 

“ And that is?” 

“That you will abandon the at once nefarious and ridiculous 
scheme with regard to Miss Delafield that I hear you have 
framed.” 

The answer takes a moment before it can come as smilingly as 
its utterer wishes. 

“You have said your lesson well, and you have almost as much 
command of language as your—your employer ; but, as you know, 
I have never objected to plain speaking, and I should be glad if 
you would tell me what inducement you hold out to me to comply 
with a request which may seem to me as ridiculous and nefarious 
as my project does to you.” 

“What inducement!” he repeats slowly, as if the shape of the 
question made it difficult to him for the moment to answer it. 

“Or perhaps I should rather say, what deterrent to frighten 
me from it.” 

He pauses for a second. 

“The absolute and glaring unfitness of the tool for the task— 
has that no weight with you?” 

“I deny your premise. IfI had not thought the tool fitted for 
the task, I should not have picked it out.” 

“The misery entailed upon the girl’s family ? ” 

She shakes her head. 

“You know what my opinions are as to the so-called rights of 
parents to mutilate and cramp their children’s lives. You may 
forget the fact; but you once shared them.” 

He passes by the personal application with quiet contempt. 
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“The horrors to which you expose her ?” 

She smiles. 

“You may keep your breath to cool your porridge, and your 
rhetoric for a paragraph in a society paper. Have you yet to 
learn that with me the implement is always a most secondary 
consideration, and is esteemed solely as it may lend its polish or 
its blade to the service of the Cause?” 

He puts out his hand impatiently. 

“ Connu ! I have heard it before. Save it for someone to whom 
it is fresher.” 

Her good humour, or at least her self-command, seems proof 
even against this shaft. 

“ Have you come to the bottom of your bag of bombs?” she 
asks jeeringly. 

“ Not quite; I have one or two left.” 

Something in the look of his face or the determination of his 
manner makes her vaguely restless. 

She takes up a paper-knife and balances it on her fingers. It 
was an early love-token from Althea, and has Auf Ewig foolishly 
slanting across its blade in gilt letters; but neither of them 
notices this. He looks down at her calmly before again speaking ; 
and she, suddenly feeling that the inequality of their levels is 
giving him an advantage over her, rises and, standing firmly on 
her well-planted feet, draws up her tall stature. 

“You are very self-confident,” he says, with an inflection that 
sounds almost one of pity—‘“very sure of yourself. It is a 
valuable quality, but it may land you in a morass.” 

“Would you mind keeping to the text, or shall we have the 
rest of the sermon another day?” 

Her voice is still a jeering one, but there has come into it an 
indefinable accent of alarm. 

“Have you reflected what a hornets’ nest you will bring 
about your ears by provoking the enmity of a family as power- 
ful by connection and sociable standing as Miss Delafield’s ? ” 

“What harm can they do tome? The claws have been pared 
and the fangs drawn of such as they this many a year.” 

Again he halts for a moment. She is so close to him that 
he can feel her breath on his cheek, and knows that it is coming 
hot and anxiously. 

“They could make the place too hot to hold you.” He waits 
a@ moment for this statement to have time to sink well in, 
and then adds: “I think you would find other people beside me 
withdrawing from your acquaintance.” 

‘You are threatening me with the loss of your acquaintance ?” 
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“T am threatening nothing. I am simply telling you what 
will be the result of your action.” 

“Tt comes to the same thing. You are implying that you 
will withdraw your acquaintance—what I used once humorously 
to call your friendship—from me if I persist.” 

“What you used humorously to call my friendship for you 
—yes.” 

Her next question comes heralded and, as it were, delayed 
by a dark blush: 

“That means, in plain English, that you will withdraw the 
help—the pecuniary help—which you have given me all these 


years; given by you and accepted by me without humiliation, 
because we were both in the same boat.” 


“We were never in the same boat.” 

“We were in the same boat, inasmuch as we had both been 
turned out of doors for our fidelity to our opinions.” 

“ Was it for your opinions that you were turned out of doors? ” 

He looks at her piercingly, well in the eyes, and hers, after 
trying to brazen it out for an instant, drop. 

“It was for carrying, or trying to carry, them to their logical 
conclusion,” she answers; but though there is defiance, there 
is also fear in her tone. The young man shrugs his shoulders 
contemptuously. 

“T have no wish to stir up that old mud. I helped you 
because I could not see an old playmate starve; because I 
believed that injustice had been meted out to you—that your 
convictions were convictions, although they had led you into 
extravagant and immoral action——” 

She breaks in, unable—though conscious of the ticklish 
nature of her situation—to deny herself the poignant pleasure 
of a gibe: 

“ Ketravagant and immoral! Give me time to enjoy this 
new strain. Since when has this admiring loyalty to the 
Marriage Laws blossomed out in you?” 

He does what it is always wise, and almost as always difficult, 
to do in the case of angry speech, passes it by, continuing his 
own theme as if she had not spoken. 

“All these years I have been trying to keep my belief in you 
—a belief that, under all the puff and push and vulgar striving 
for notoriety, there still existed something of the real thing— 
some grain of selfless love, of righteous anger, of noble faith ; 
but during the last months that belief has been daily growing 
weaker, and to-day it has died.” 

His voice has throughout been neither loud nor vituperative, 
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despite the stinging severity of his words, and through the last 
clause of his speech there runs an intonation of sadness. Her 
answer begins in bluster: 

“What is it to me whether you or such as you weary me with 
your stupid belief, or insult me with your stupider disbelief?” 
Then, as he continues to hold her with the quiet determination 
of his eye, she changes her tone: “It would be more to the 
purpose if, instead of slanging me, you were to treat me to a 
practical statement of what it is that you wish me to do.” 

“I wish you to sit down at once and write a note to Miss 
Delafield.” 

“ Dictated by you?” 

“If you prefer it.” 

He has baffled her by taking her derisive question as if 
seriously asked, and for a moment she hesitates. 

“ And supposing that I refuse ? ” 

“T think you will repent it.” 

“Supposing that I fling your petty help in your face, and defy 
you?” 

He wisely leaves this query to answer itself, which after a 
while it does, by its author walking slowly to the writing-table 
and sitting down at it. Her self-respect is almost as much 
restored by the utterance of her threat of renunciation as if she had 
carried it out, and it is with what she feels to be real dignity 
that, when seated, she turns to him. 

“You have interfered in a matter with which you have no 
smallest concern; you have stooped to be the tool of a girl as 
contemptible in character as puny in intellect; you have used 
a lever which no generous mind would have employed; and now, 
will you please tell me what I am to say?” 


Cuarter XVII. 


“ Aut right!” 

When Althea’s eyes allow her to read it, she finds that these 
two words compose her wire. 

She is standing lost in the immensity of her relief, when 
Clare’s voice sounds in her ear. 

“No bad news, I hope? ” 

“Oh no—none.” 

Mrs. Boteler has, after all, crossed her sister’s threshold, 
prepared to throw William’s prohibition to the winds on the 
smallest encouragement. But she gets none, and after a moment 
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or two retires, rather reluctantly, but without putting any further 
question. 

Althea is left to the enjoyment of her rebound from suspense— 
an enjoyment that at first seems perfect, but afterwards is nibbled 
at by carping questions. 

“All right!” What does it mean? How much ground does 
it cover? Is the reprieve only a temporary one, or is the 
overhanging evil for ever averted? Ifso, what means has Drake 
employed? By what lever has he been able to remove the 
mountain of Faustina’s purpose ? 

Over these problems she tosses most of the night—a regrettable 
waste of time and tissue, since morning brings the solution of, at 
all events, one of them in a letter from Drake himself: 


“Dear Miss Vane, 

“T hope that the telegram I have just sent you will relieve 
your anxiety. Iam very pleased to say that I have been able to 
persuade Miss Bateson permanently to abandon her project. She 
is leaving London at once for some little time, so that you need 
not fear the disagreeableness of a meeting. 

“Trusting that this will set your mind quite at rest, 
“Tam, 
“Yours very truly, 
“Joun Trecoraick Drax.” 


She turns the page, to see whether there is nothing more on 
the other side ; but the postscript is not as sure a find ina man’s 
letter as in a woman’s, and from this one it is altogether absent. 

She reads the note again with deep breaths of relief as she goes 
along. “ Permanently to abandon her project!” How has he done 
it? Oh, whaéi a relief! She can face Ned again! Ned need never 
know! But how has he done it? He might have gone a littlo 
more into detail. 

She reads it a third time. Nothing—absolutely nothing but 
the bare facts ! 

They, at least, are entirely satisfactory, thank God! but he 
must have known how she would hunger for an explanation. He 
need not have been quite so short, nor—with a fourth survey— 
quite so dry. 

At that she takes herself up for carping at one who has just 
done her such an unspeakable service. Ah! but in letting him 
do it has she lost him? Has Faustina repeated to him the 
calumnies that had driven her (Althea) blind and staggering into 
the public street? And has he, in part at least, and against his 
will, believed them ? 
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The question buries her face downwards in her pillows, so deep 
that the light knock with which someone prefaces her entrance is 
unheard by her. She jumps back to the consciousness that Clare, 
in a pretty dressing-gown, and with a still prettier morning smile, 
is standing by her bed. 

“Were you asleep? and do you always lie on your face?” 

“Never.” 

“T came to ask how you are.” 

“‘ How kind of you!” 

“‘ Did you sleep well?” 

“ Middling.” 

“ And had a satisfactory post ?” 

“A very small one.” 

With a careless air, Althea’s hand goes out towards the letter 
lying face uppermost on the counterpane, and covers it. 

“ But a pleasant one? ” 

“Oh yes, quite pleasant.” 

The elder sister makes a slight pause, as if expecting something 
further; but nothing comes, and with a faint and very passing 
cloud on her brightness she goes away. 

All through that day Althea has the disagreeable consciousness 
that Clare is naturally expecting some further explanation of the 
cause that has thrown her upon William Boteler’s hospitality, 
expecting her to give a slight sketch of the levin bolt that has 
split a friendship proudly warranted to outlive the everlasting hills. 

But such explanation, such sketch, Althea is absolutely 
incapable of giving. Her deity lies in shivers, proved to have 
been no more a deity than “ the brutish gods of Nile,” its godhood 
having never existed save in the dulness of her own belief; but: 
the days are yet too recent, when from its shrine it sent out 
inspiration, and she knelt in adoration on its altar-steps, for her 
to be able to face the storm of well-merited stones that would 
assail her fallen Dagon were she to explain to what a depth it 
had sunk. 

She shivers away from the topic as often as she sees any 
approach made to it; and Clare, after one or two delicate essays 
at a fuller confidence, desists, hiding whatever disappointment 
she may feel under the mantle of tender compassion in which she 
wraps the strayed lamb. And, after all, she does not feel much. 

Althea has recovered her wits—that is all that really matters 
—though by so mortifying a method that she naturally has no 
great desire to talk of it; through the agency of plenty of new 
milk and strong consommé she will soon also regain her looks 
and spirits ; and meanwhile it is kindest to let her alone. 
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Althea accepts with dumb gratitude this discreet and merciful 
mode of treatment. For the first day or two she is still so 
numbed and bruised, that she has little feeling save for the 
physical repose and well-being that are to repair the ravages 
made even more by Faustina’s cruelty than by her cuisine. 

The immensity of the relief from her apprehension is followed 
by a proportionate reaction. She has explained to herself the 
brevity of Drake’s note by the natural hypothesis that he will 
call in person to eke out the scantiness of his communication. 
Her brain busies itself in a woolly way with the problem of how 
to manceuvre for him an opportunity to see her alone when he 
does call. But no need for such mancuvring arises, and the first 
thing that lifts the girl out of her lethargy is the realisation that 
the days are going by, and that Drake has made no sign. 

“She is a pretty girl, and you know I would do anything for 
either of your sisters,” William says one day to his wife, with the 
natural resentment of a mauvais plaisant whose wit has miscarried; 
“but I must say that she is a bit of a wet-blanket.” 

“Tam afraid she is barely up to joking yet,” replies his wife 
soothingly. 

“She must be precious thin-skinned if she cannot stand a little 
chaff. I thought she liked it.” 

“So she will, I am sure, when she is herself again,” rejoins 
Mrs. Boteler sweetly and sincerely. 

But William is not to be so easily mollified, and he goes off 
grumbling, “So unlike Fanny!” It is with Fanny that he seeks 
comfort. 

“ You will not burst into tears if I say anything a little amusing 
to you, as Althea does? ” 

“ Burst into tears!” echoes Fanny, with renovating surprise— 
“what do you mean? You know that you always make me die 
of laughing. I do not know how you manage it, but you do.” 

His brow clears. But it is destined to be overcast again for 
the same cause many times during the ensuing weeks, since it is 
as impossible for William not to make jokes as it. is for Althea to 
laugh at them. In vain she tells herself that the part of the day 
during which she is exposed to the fire of his pleasantries is so 
small that her gratitude might pay to his hospitality the tribute 
of a little mirth. The quality of his humour seems to have the 
faculty of inevitably stiffening her muscles. 

And if there is anything else about him that tries her more 
than his fun, it is his tiresome solicitude about his wife’s health— 
the pushing of needless stools, and insisting on undesired sofas, 
proclaiming as they do to each chance comer Clare’s hopes of 
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maternity. The first two or three times that this occurs 
Althea glances at her sister with sympathetic indignation; but 
seeing her with cheerful gratitude accept the superfluous foot- 
stool, and lie down upon the sofa on which she had rather have 
sat upright, she withdraws her unneeded compassion, and centres 
it all upon herself. 

And in truth she is very unhappy. The recovery of her nerves 
from the shock of the explosion is so incomplete as to leave an 
irritability behind it which renders her difficult to live with. 

The violent death by which her passionate love and reverence 
for Faustina has perished has left a void which, as she gloomily 
tells herself, nothing can ever fill; her plan of noble life is in 
ignoble shivers ; and till intercourse with him has ceased, she has 
not realized how much she had grown to lean upon Drake. He 
had done his best for her, as his high heart always prompts him 
to do for any suffering creature; but now that his task is ended he 
has passed on from her to some other pain that needs him more. 

Is there any such? She shakes her head. And these happy 
people into whose lives she has thrust herself, only to take the 
edge off their pleasantness, do not need her. Often it fills her 
with a grieved surprise, that yet does not alter the case, to find 
how absolutely out of touch she has grown with their interests. 

Those months of face-to-faceness with the grimnesses of life 
appear to have robbed her of all zest for its graces. And yet her 
whole scheme of existence seems now to have been so entirely 
bound up with Faustina’s as to have necessarily perished with her. 

There is one person who could have helped her to reconstruct it, 
to weave afresh the strands of the broken web; but he has thought 
it best to abstain from meddling any further in her concerns. He 
has probably, like Faustina, recognised her incapacity to grapple 
with any real difficulties, to carry out any worthy task. If he 
had not, would he at such a turning-point of her history have left 
her? 

And meanwhile she will have to make some plan for her future 
life. The place of resident sister-in-law, once so affectionately 
offered her, is no longer vacant. Fanny has more than justified by 
brilliant success her appointment to it, and a man would have to 
be “either a wild beast or a god” who could desire the permanent 
presence of “two in-laws” by his hearthstone. 

Even if William came under one of these heads, of which Althea 
sees no sign, the approaching baby will at its advent make an 
extra inmate impossible, or at least highly inconvenient. 

She points this out to her sister, and Clare, though sweetly and 
hospitably waving away the subject, does not deny the funda- 
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mental truth of the proposition. Perhaps she is beginning to 
realize that it is through Althea that have come to her the only 
conjugal jars that have marred her bliss. 

And Althea herself? With daily deepening gloom she realizes 
that she has cast herself out of her own sphere, without having 
gained a footing in any other. There is not a spot on earth where 
she is not a superfluity. 

The season draws towards its close, and London is nearing its 
most smelly and gasping moment. William’s anxieties about his 
wife are now complicated by fears of the possible effect upon her 
of the unusual heat, and his fussy exertions to keep Clare cool send 
up everybody else’s temperature. 

The villa at Wimbledon which is the outcome of his cares, and 
to which the family now migrate from Saturday to Monday, is a 
sensible relief toall. It is a large villa, with an Italian name, and 
charming grounds that wander away into a pretty wood—a real 
wood, with well-girthed trees and flourishing bracken. One might 
be a hundred miles from London, which each visitor remarks as 
punctually as we all annually comment with surprising surprise 
upon the lenthening days of March and the drawing-in evenings 
of October. It is not too distant from London for Fanny to accom- 
plish her tale of balls from it, and on Sundays limp Londoners 
are only too glad to avail themselves of its green shades and its 
bamboo chairs. 

It is a pleasant life, and for the first few days even Althea’s 
spirits feel the tonic of its cool charm; then, with returning 
energies, seems to come an added power of tasting the bitterness 
of her own failure. Her irritation reaches its culminating point 
one Saturday afternoon, when Fanny, having been slightly stung 
by a wasp in the morning—a calamity which has made William 
spend himself in caresses and remedies—has been recompensed on 
his return from the Stock Exchange by the present of a pair of 
mechanical toys, bought with the object of distracting her atten- 
tion from her sufferings. 

Fanny is fond of toys, and at once kneels delightedly down on 
the veranda, and, winding up one, sets it off. William follows 
suit with the other, and soon two pigs—a woolly white and a 
snuffy brown one—are racing in short chopping gallop across the 
tiled floor, to the accompaniment of their owner's unbounded mirth. 

Althea laughs, too, inevitably at the clicking, bumping, colliding 
swine, but at some thought checks herself. 

“Are not they too funny for words?” cries Fanny, still 
kneeling flushed and rapturous. “Did you ever see such 
archangels ?” 
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“Come, do not be too strong-minded to smile once in a way,” 
adds William waggishly. If she complies, it is a little austerely. 

“The fact is, 1 am always afraid to be amused at anything of 
the sort until I know how they are made.” 

Fanny sits back on her heels, opening her eyes. 

“How they are made? What do you mean?” 

“T mean that I like to know how much human suffering they 
imply.” Then, seeing both her companions, with arrested gaiety, 
look to her for explanation, she goes on: “ For instance, one would 
think that children’s balloons and indiarubber toys were harmless 
things, would notone? Yet in the factories where they are made, 
where carbon bisulphide is employed, the vapours are so noxious 
that workers have been known to go mad, and try to throw them- 
selves out of the windows.” 

There is a rather dismal silence, and Althea proceeds further to 
improve the occasion. 

“Tt is as well to know how many tears go to make up one laugh, 
is not it?” 

“You are, at all events, resolved that there shall not be too 
much laugh where you are,” replies William rudely. 

She retorts in the same tone, and for the first time their covert 
exasperation with each other breaks out in too candid speech. 

Fanny wisely slides away, and they are left to fight it out. 

It is of no use that, in a paroxysm of subsequent remorse, 
Althea flings herself at Clare’s knees, crying: 

“You had better let me go before I have quite spoilt all your 
lives.” 

“T am sure you do not mean to do it,” replies poor Mrs. Boteler 
rather miserably. 

The next day is Sunday, and by the afternoon, when the London 
visitors begin to arrive, the brows of the family are smoothed. 
William has injudiciously insisted upon formally apologizing, 
which has made things much worse; but outwardly the halcyon 
seems to brood. 

Althea has ardently tried to stem the current of her brother- 
in-law’s too florid acknowledgments by the candid confession of 
her own superior faultiness, and though the personal distaste for 
him lasts, and must last, it is against herself that her whole 
contrite soul is crying out during the morning service in the 
church on the Common. 

If hearts could be laid bare, what strangely various tributary 
streams of confession would be seen flowing into that General 
one to whose noble tune our lips weekly move! How much more 
of temper and spite than real concern for the sufferers by the 
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abuse she had so superfluously dragged in had she felt yesterday ! 
The fact so clumsily introduced is true, and can be matched with 
hundreds of other heartrending ones of the same kind. But how 
much more harm than good had she done by lugging it in so mal- 
apropos by the head and shoulders! How full of alloy are her 
best motives! how profitless her activities! how pitiable the out- 
come of both! 

“T shall never do anything with my life,” she says to herself 
as she walks home, 

She repeats it in deeper dejection later in the afternoon as she 
sits alone—since every one else, both visitors and housemates, have 
strayed away garden- and woodwards—at the deserted tea-table. 
It is set in the verandah, where every variety of wicker chair and 
lounge invite to repose. On the pleasant house the awnings are 
still lowered against the heat, but a little lazy air comes from 
courting the gay flower-beds to lift the hair of the drooping girl. 

She has been pouring out tea for Clare, having caught with 
remorseful eagerness at even this poor little chance of being useful. 
But now all, like Wordsworth’s stag, have “drunk their fill” and 
left her. 

Her head, beautifully dressed by Clare’s maid in the latest 
mode, hangs over the back of her bamboo chair; her feet, in pale 
silk stockings and broidered shoes, rest on the rung of a vacated 
seat near her; and her faint-coloured gown, thin and expensive, 
drifts about her as the light wind gently pulls at it. A more 
exquisite picture of opulent idleness it would be difficult to see, 
or one more unlike that working woman whom she had been so 
proud to call herself. 

It is the sharp consciousness of this contrast, both to the set- 
ting in which he had been wont to see her, and still more to the 
condition in which he had last parted from her, that is for the 
first moment uppermost in the jumble of feelings with which a 
late arrival from London is overwhelmed and silenced as he now 
looks at her. 

He has stepped, footman led, through the wide-open drawing- 
room windows, and, hearing steps, she lifts her head languidly, 
thinking that it is the servants coming to take away the tea. 


Cuaprter XVIII. 


Tue discovery of her mistake brings her to her feet in a second. 
Even in the hurry of springing up from a low chair, “ How 
graceful!” is his thought. For awhile she stands, a silent lily— 
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silent as her sisters in the parterre—before him; then speaks 
sighingly : 

“You have been a long while in coming.” 

They are far from being the words which she would have chosen, 
but they seem to say themselves. 

“Yes.” 

“T began to think that you were not coming at all.” 

“Did you?” 

“T have been very anxious to see you”—a slight interval—“ in 
order to thank you.” 

“ You did thank me.” 

“Only on paper—for such a service !” 

She stops, words running short, as they are apt to do when any 
extra demand is made upon them. 

“Indeed you are overrating it.” 

“Overrating it! I wonder, have you any idea how great—how 
infinite the relief was ?” 

“T hoped it would be.” 

“T can never, never, NEVER thank you enough! But how did 
you doit? By what miracle? What arguments did you use?” 

Her questions tumble over each other in her haste, but there is 
in her companion no corresponding hurry to answer. 

“How did you do it? You do not know how I have thirsted to 
hear! Oh, do tell me!” 

Her hands are clasped together, and held up close under her 
chin, which always gives a greater air of urgency. But in his eyes 
she reads no acquiescence, only a deep embarrassment. 

“Do not you think it is just as well sometimes not to know 
how the strings are pulled ?” 

She is silenced for a moment, brought up against the dead wall 
of his resistance ; then persists : 

“Surely you must understand of what profound interest it is to 
me to learn how you succeeded where I failed so egregiously.” 

“T am afraid I cannot tell you.” 

His face is so full of distress, and his tone so final, that she has 
no choice but to yield. She turns away to the table, and in a con- 
strained voice offers him tea. As he takes it from her, he sees 
that a far-reaching blush, extending from ear to ear, has swallowed 
up her pallor. 

She has interpreted his refusal after her own manner. The 
reason why he is unable to give her the details of his interview 
with Faustina is because those details have largely consisted in 
such shameful accusations against herself as have never quite 
ceased their odious chime in her ears since the dreadful hour 
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when she first heard them. Her tone is stiff and changed when 
she next speaks : 

“You, at least, will not mind telling me—if you remember, you 
said in your note that she was leaving London for awhile— 
whether she has yet returned.” 

“She has gone to America on a lecturing tour.” 

“Gone to America!” She falls into her bamboo chair again, as 
if her legs could not support the weight of such news, while a 
long sigh of relief heaves her laces and lawns. “And to think 
that I should have lived to be glad that she is in another hemi- 
sphere!” 

It is his turn to put a question: 

“And Miss Delafield?” 

“She has gone into the country with her parents to celebrate 
her coming of age. My eldest brother is staying with them.” 

The news had given her a sensible pleasure when she heard 
it, but she announces it now in a tone of the deepest dejection. 

“But you are glad?” 

“Oh yes—very glad!” 

There is so little of the quality alluded to in Althea’s voice 
or words that he looks at her puzzled and chilled. Naturally 
unable to follow the course of her thoughts, her change of 
weather vaguely disheartens him; while the conviction to which 
his refusal to enter into explanations has made her leap, that 
he has heard and believed Faustina’s calumnies, and that to them 
has been owing his delay in seeking her, ties lead to the tongue 
which in many imaginary dialogues since they parted has been 
80 eagerly glib. 

Since she has not given him leave to sit down, he remains 
standing by her, hat in hand, while in the distance, across the 
bosky lawn, little groups of people are moving in leisurely 
enjoyment. Among them Althea detects the Boteler pair. 
William has made Clare lean on his arm, as he is fond of doing 
in public—a tiresome mode of announcement of his hopes of 
paternity, which always makes his sister-in-law very angry. She 
forgets to be angry now, in the anxiety of gauging the likelihood 
of their turning housewards. There seems to be no immediate 
fear of it, as they are talking to successive guests. Althea knows 
that Clare likes to be near William when he is in company, both 
to act as a gentle drag upon his sprightliness, and to hinder his 
asking after people’s dead or disgraced relations, as he has a 
well-meant, but uncomfortable, way of doing. 

After all, why should Althea desire their absence, seeing that 
their presence would be no interruption, since she and Drake seem 

VoL. OXI, M 
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to have absolutely nothing to say to each other? After a while 
it appears that he has something to say, and when he can speak 
from beneath the douche of cold water that her manner had 
poured over her, he says it: 

“T should have been earlier to see you, only that——” 

“Only that; what?” 

He wonders why her voice should tremble so much ; he does 
not knew that she is breathlessly asking herself with what words 
not grossly insulting he can put the explanation of his repugnance 
to meet her. 

“Only that I thought it kinder to stay away.” 

“ Kinder!” 

How painfully she is reddening again! 

“T thought that the sight of me must be odious to you.” 

She says neither “ Yes” nor “ No.” 

“Tt was not my fault; but I knew that to you I must be 
associated with the most painful and repulsive experience of your 
life.” 

He gets no contradiction. 

“T see by your silence that I was right, and so, as I say, I 
thought it kinder not to thrust myself upon you till those asso- 
ciations had had time to weaken. If I had been really kind, I 
suppose I should have kept away altogether; but I was not 
quite up to that.” 

She listens in apparently acquiescent dumbness; and, after 
waiting vainly for any reassuring utterance from her, he adds, 
in a tone of deeply wounded feeling, and with what, though she 
is not looking at him, she knows to be a comprehensive glance 
at her luxurious surroundings : 

“ At all events, now you have found your right setting.” 

There is something so unmistakably “ going ” about the air that 
accompanies this last phrase that she rouses herself, and, sitting 
upright in her chair, with a hand on each wicker arm, lifts a 
strangely moved, indignant face towards him, speaking at last in 
an intense low voice: 

“T cannot compliment you upon your penetration.” 

“Are you implying that I am wrong? that you are not 
happy?” 

“T am miserable.” 

“Is it possible?”—with agitation—“and yet, when I first 
caught sight of you, I had such an impression of perfect well- 
being—of the right woman in the right place.” 

“The right woman in the right place—lying in a wicker chair 
doing nothing; that is all you think I am fit for.” He makes 
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a sign of eager denial; but she goes on: “ However, appearances 
are deceitful, as I told you when you accused me of going to faint 
at my tea-party in Canning Town.” 

The mention of that stormy entertainment draws them at once 
nearer together; and without waiting any longer for leave, he sits 
down beside her. 

“ And you are miserable ?” 

“T say it advisedly—I am miserable; not only so, but I am the 
cause of misery in others.” She reads such a refreshing incredu- 
lity of this last statement in her listener’s face that she sails on 
with a high courage: “They took me in when, on your advice, I 
threw myself upon their compassion; they did their best to cheer 
and comfort me, and, in return, I am the viper who has come out 
of the heat and stung them.” She is surprised herself at the 
force and beauty of this metaphor; but he receives it only with 
open-eyed amazement. “I know that it is very tiresome to be 
made the recipient of an unasked confidence; but it is, or seems, 
so long since I have had anyone to talk to a coeur ouvert, that you 
must try to forgive me.”’ 

He has an impression that her hand has half slidden out 
towards him, but the intention remains only a sketch; and they 
are both growing so upset that neither is quite sure about it. 

“T was afraid that it would be some time before you got over 
such a shock,” he says, in a tone of the gravest, kindest sympathy, 
his words coming very unreadily, through the excess of his 
apprehension lest he should happen upon any that might touch 
her on the raw. “I know that to you it was the loss, not only of 
the person you loved best in the world, but of a creed.” 

She gives a slow assent, head downbent, the toe of one little 
shoe drawing restless designs on the floor ; then, as if dissatisfied, 
qualifies it : 

“And yet, no; that does not cover the area of my unhappiness. 
I could do without Faustina”—pronouncing her name very 
distinctly, to show him how well she can manage it—“since 
I have learnt that she never existed as I believed her to 
be. I could do without her, if only I could find someone else 
to teach me how to set about rebuilding my life; the bricks 
are there, if only some mason would show me how to lay 
them upon each other. Left to myself, it will be but a jerry- 
built edifice.” 

Her words, grown very low, though perfectly audible, die into 
silence. She has addressed them, apparently, to the red tiles at 


her feet. It seems to her a very long moment before he takes up 
her challenge. 


u 2 
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“TI have not yet told you the chief motive that brought me 
here to-day.” 

She snatches a half-reproachful glance at him. 

“TI hoped that it was a friendly feeling for me. Had you any 
other?” 

He does not answer her directly. 

“Do you remember,” he says slowly, “that evening at Canning 
Town just before we parted ——” 

“ Yes.” 

“You said to me that if it were not for Faustina, and what you 
owed her, you would be inclined to come among us for good. 
What I have come here for to-day is to ask you whether that was 
& passing impulse, or the expression of a lasting desire.” 

Her gray eyes have leapt up from the tiles“to throw themselves 
into his. That is at first the sole response he gets; but presently 
a trembling sentence falters forth : 

“Do not tantalize me. Is there any place—can any place for 
me be found among you?” 

“Have not you already suffered enough maltreatment at our 
hands?” 

They both laugh joyfully. 

“Not nearly!” 

A moment later a slight cloud obscures her brilliancy. 

“But the question is, can you find any sphere of work for me 
where I shall not do you discredit? You know how apt I am to 
bungle everything I attempt.” 

“T will risk it.” 

Again eyes and smiles meet, and there is a blissful pause. He 
is the first to become business-like. 

“T need not say that I have tied you to nothing. I came here 
with not very high hopes; but if you really care to cast in your 
lot with us, there is a place waiting for you.” 

“What sort of a place? Shall I be up toit? Shall I dare to 
undertake it ?” 

“T think so. Do you know that we have at last got our 
Women’s Settlement on its feet ?” 

i “Yes?” 

“Tt is open to all women, and does not postulate a University 
education.” 

“No?” 

“We have knocked three or four houses into one, and got our 
Lady Principal, and started our classes, and have been for a week 
in working 'order.” 

“Yes?” 
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“The residents are boarded and lodged ; each has a little room 
of her own, and common sitting and dining rooms; and each takes 
up a special branch of work.” 

“Such as——” 

“Such as nursing the poor in their own homes, teaching classes 
of boys.” 

She has been following him with breathless attention, but at 
the enumeration of the two kinds of service he has instanced 
shakes her head despondently. 

“Should I be any good at either? I have grown to distrust 
myself so utterly.” 

“You must not be impatient. I have not reached your place 
among us yet.” At that she cheers up again. “You remember 
your special girls—the ones who were turned off from their 
fectory for giving information to the inspector ?” 

“ Of course I do!” 

“If you recollect, you were very kind to them—dancing with 
them at our social evenings——” 

“You are not going to suggest that I shall set up as the 
D’Egville of Canning Town?” 

“Will not you let me unfold my plan before you begin to pick 
holes init?” She lays her hand across her lips with a pretty 
gesture of determined silence, and he goes on: “ What I came 
here to suggest was that you should utilize a talent I know that 
you possess in their behalf.” 

She lifts her eyebrows incredulously, but in her voice is an 
eager hope : 

“Do I possess one ?” 

“T know that, like Desdemona, you are ‘delicate with your 
needle,’ ” 

“Yes, that is the one thing I am not mediocre at.” 

She looks to him with joyful alertness for further explanation. 

“Well, then, you could render us really valuable help by getting 
those girls together and starting a co-operative work-room.” 

There is a slight pause, but Althea’s kindling look and genial 
expansion reassure him as to its not being one of disapproval. 

“I think you have found something for me that I might 
venture to undertake,” she says humbly, yet with confidence. 
“How clever of you to have hit upon my one gift! It has 
lain in a napkin so long—Faustina could not bear the sight 
of a needle—that I hope it has not grown rusty.” 

“Let me give you a rough outline of my idea,” he says, 
slight conscientious misgiving at the unquestioning docility 
of her acquiescence mingling with his relief and joy, “ that 
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I may not feel I am letting you in for what you do not under- 
stand.” 

She makes a sign of eager assent. 

“T thought that you might get them to come to one of the 
class-rooms—they are out of work, and would be only too thank- 
ful; and send out circulars to your friends, telling them at 
what rate you would take in every kind of needlework and 
dressmaking.” 

She gives him a nod of bright agreement, and he goes on: 

“T am only giving you the idea in the rough, but I am sure 
that it has the elements of success in it, as it would supply an 
already badly-felt want. I know that you could make some- 
thing ot it.” 

“Do you really believe that I might? At all events, I shall 
be only too thankful to try ”—with a long sigh of relief. “ When 
may I come?” 

“The sooner the better.” 

In the eagerness of their project and their proximity, both 
have again risen. 

“And if I get into difficulties—if I want advice—help—will 
you be within reach to give it me?” 

“T shall be close at hand; I live at the Men’s Settlement.” 

Both are silent for awhile, a delightful dawning sense of 
the unity of interest that is for the future to connect their lives 
giving their spirits that sort of hush that comes with the real 
dawn. It is Althea who first regains tremulous speech : 

“ How recklessly I am adding to my debt of gratitude to you, 
which was already far too big ever to be discharged !” 

He answers her look with a tender fixity. 

“And you have counted the cost? You will not regret all this?” 

His eye takes in with a comprehensive look all the details 
of her high civilization. She breaks into emotional laughter. 

“The gown is Clare's; the shoes are Fanny’s—I renounce 
them all!” 

“What are you renouncing ?” cries William, appearing round 
an unexpected corner, with his wife still leaning on his 
unnecessary arm, and looking curiously at Althea’s unknown 
companion, while he adds, in a fine vein of flat pleasantry: 
“What are you renouncing—your godfathers and godmothers? 
Is not it rather late in the day to do that ?” 

She turns upon him with a radiant smile. 

“ Not my godfathers and godmothers—but my brother-in-law!” 


THE END. 





The Girlhood of a Polish Princess. 


Potanp boasts few older or nobler houses than that of Krasinski. 
Its founder, descended from the Roman family of Corvinus, 
was, in the eleventh century, appointed Hetman of the army 
of King Boleslaus II. In succeeding generations there were 
many Krasinskis distinguished as soldiers, statesmen, and 
prelates. They built a palace in Warsaw said to be more 
magnificent than that of the King. Their castle of Maleszow, 
how in ruins, was a stately and picturesque pile, surrounded 
by a deep moat, and commanding wide views of cliff and forest, 
and so important a social centre that it was admiringly called 
“ Little Paris.” -. 

Here, in 1742, was born a daughter of the house whose 
descendants were destined to play prominent parts in the theatre 
of Europe, and who has herself told the story of her youth with 
a grace and freshness surpassed by no writer of her nation and 
time; interesting as a record of customs long since become 
traditional, and even more so as a picture of Polish family life 
and of a girl’s unspoilt simplicity. Her father, Count Stanislaus 
Korwin Krasinski, Staroste, or Honorary Judge of Nova Wies and 
Uscie, kept a sort of monster commonplace book, in which he noted 
public and private events of interest, and copied poems, letters, 
and everything that struck him as worth preserving. From 
this volume he occasionally read extracts to his family; his 
second child, “ Franulka,” or Francoise, as she generally writes 
her name, fired with emulation, resolved to do likewise, and, at 
sixteen, began her manuscript, which, as might be expected from 
the writer's sex, is more minute and personal than the Count’s 
appears to have been, and abounds in artless touches of un- 
conscious self-portraiture. 

Maleszow Castle was large, but the family and retinue of 
Count Krasinski somewhat over-filled it. The latter included 
twenty salaried nobles, who were required to defend their chief 
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in war and amuse him in time of peace; a court jester named 
Matenko, whose uncourtier-like prerogative it was to speak the 
truth in season and out of season; and two dwarfs, both smaller 
than a child of four years old, one dressed as a Turk, the other as 
a Cossack, who were sometimes allowed to walk about the dinner- 
table. There were also six well-born girls in attendance on the 
Countess, and a throng of “ honorary courtiers,” or young people 
being trained to “deportment” and etiquette at the castle, so 
numerous that their historian does not attempt to count them 
or the servants who waited on them: “I know only,” she says, 
“that there are five different dinner-tables, and two stewards 
are busy from morning till night giving out provisions for the 
meals.” She adds, with the candour that makes her narrative so 
refreshing— 


“To tell the truth, those who sit at our table have more honour than 
profit, for they do not always have the same kind of food that we have, 
although it comes from the same dish. For instance, when the meats are 
brought in there will be on the dish game, or domestic fowl, on the top, 
and plain roast beef, or roast pork, underneath. Each course is brought 
on two enormous dishes, and it seems almost impossible such heaps 
could disappear; yet the last man served gets often but scanty bits 
of food.” * 


On New Year’s Day, 1758, when Frangoise began her journal, 
her family consisted of father, mother, and three sisters, Basia, 
Kasia, and Marynia. 


“ My honoured parents,” she says, “are no longer young, and it fatigues 
them to go up and down every day, but the stairs are my delight! Often, 
when I have not yet all my puffs on, I grasp the stair-rail and am down 
in one second, without my foot once touching the steps.” 


These “ puffs” seem to have been great aids to “ deportment.” 
When the four sisters were arrayed in them, with the addition of 
“coiffures” and high-heeled shoes, each sat quietly on the very 
edge of a stool, with eyes cast down and hands folded, “so that 
one might think we were not able to count three;” but when 
wandering through the summer woods in morning frocks, they 
ran, shouted, sang and climbed the hills, whilst their French 
governess toiled after them, weary and breathless. The courtiers 
told Francoise that she was the handsomest of this gay group, 


“but Iam sure I do not see it,” she writes. “We all have the bearing 
becoming ladies of high station, daughters of a Staroste; we are straight 





* «The Journal of Countess Francoise Krasinska.’ Translated from 
the Polish by Kasimir Dziekonska, Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co., 1896. 
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as poplars, with complexions white as snow and cheeks pink as roses. 
Our waists, especially when Madame ties us fast in our stays, can be, as 
they say, clasped with one hand.” 


No wonder that the racing and climbing could only be enjoyed 
before the toilettes were finished! Yet Francoise was not 
ignorant of her own attractions—how could she be, since Maleszow 
Castle possessed mirrors, if the delicate highbred-looking portrait * 
which serves as frontispiece to her journal, with its soft cloud 
of waving hair, sweet dark eyes, and half melancholy smile, is a 
faithful presentment ? 


“TI have heard more than once that I am pretty,” she writes, “and 
sometimes I think so myself. I have black hair and eyes, a fair com- 
plexion and rosy cheeks. ‘One has to thank God, and not to boast,’ says 
my gracious mother; ‘it is He that hath made us and not we ourselves.’ 
I should like to be a little taller; but they frighten me by saying I shall 
not grow any more.” 


At that time the three younger sisters had seldom left home, 
but the eldest was experienced : 


“Basia has spent a year in the Convent of the Ladies of the Visitation 
at Warsaw, and so, of course, she knows more than any of us; her 
courtesies are the lowest, and her manners the most stately.” 


The girls rose at six o’clock in summer, at seven in winter. 
They said “a French prayer” with Madame, then studied the 
catechism with the chaplain, and the Polish language with the 
tutor. At eight they went downstairs “to wish our honoured 
parents good morning” and to breakfast, and thence to chapel, 
where mass was said and prayers were repeated in Latin: after 
this came German lessons with Madame, and dictation from “ the 
verses of a French poet, Malesherbes;” then the industrious 
girls had lessons on the spinet from the chef d’orchestre, whose 
salary, his pupil records, was three hundred florins a year, for 
conducting the band and teaching the four young countesses. 

The next incident in the day’s routine is the hairdressing, a 
long and painful operation, especially when the hairdresser was 
inventing a new coiffure. 


“ As my hair is the thickest and longest (it drags on the floor when I 
am sitting before the dressing-table) it is on my head that he generally 
makes his experiments,” writes Francoise. “It is true that he does make 
very beautiful and wonderful coiffures; for instance, the one I have 
to-day is so pretty . . . there must have been at least half a pound of 
powder used in it.” 





* By Angelica Kauffman. 
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The hairdressing lasted two or three hours (out of all proportion 
to the time given to devotion and study), during which Madame 
read the Magasin des Enfans aloud. 

When the Angelus sounded at noon the sisters went down 
to dinner, and spent the rest of the day with their parents. If 
fine, they walked together; if wet, the ladies were busy with 
marvellous church embroidery, whilst the Count read to them 
from the old chronicles of his house (“sometimes very dull,” 
his daughter admits), or the chaplain from the newspapers. 
After supper came music, dancing, or cards. 


“And it is such fun to see the faces Matenko ”—the wise jester— 
“makes, according as he gets a seven ora trump! ... I cannot imagine 
how they can amuse themselves better at the Court in Warsaw! How 
can it be gayer anywhere than in our Maleszow? ... Weare especially 
gay when winter comes. Then the captain of our dragoons does not lift 
up the drawbridge until night, so many people are driving in and out, 
and our court band has enough to do playing every day for us to dance.” 


But the young diarist does not confine herself to these happy 
domestic trifles. ‘Yesterday I wrote about myself and my 
home,” she says; “to-day, I want to write about my country. I 
should not bea worthy Pole if I were not interested in what 
happens in my own land.” So she describes the benevolence and 
piety of the late Queen, the daughter of the Emperor Maximilian, 
by whose persuasions the indolent Augustus* was induced to 
accept the Polish crown; and the weakness of the King, who 
is ruled by his ministers; adding that the people clamour for a 
“Frederick the Great, with strong head and iron will,” and are 
already speculating whether the King’s successor will be Stanislaus 
Poniatowski, the favourite of Catherine of Russia, or Prince Charles, 
the most beloved son of the reigning monarch : 


“People say the Prince has a real gift for attracting all hearts. He 
is very handsome, very stately in figure, and very courteous in manner; 
and, having spent almost his whole life in Poland, he knows our language 
perfectly. I have heard so much of his good qualities that my best 
wishes are for him, although Poniatowski is my countryman.” 


The light-hearted girl who penned these words little knew 
what a disastrous influence the young hero of her imagination 
was to have over her future life. She proudly notes his election 
as Duke of Courland, and the joy of the King, who was said to 
“look ten years younger” in consequence. “ What festivals 
there will be in Warsaw,” she exclaims. ‘ How I should like to 
be there now, and to see the grand doings, especially to see the 


* Son of the Elector of Saxony. 
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royal prince. We shall, at least, drink his health here, and cry, 
Long life to Duke Charles!” 

But a cloud passed over the sunshine of the rejoicings. Whilst 
the little court of Maleszow toasted the new duke, the band 
played, and the dragoons fired a salute, one of the chamberlains 
returned from Warsaw with tidings that, through the duke’s 
illness, the investiture had to be postponed. “ Bad omen,” cried 
the sage Matenko, “as the mitre* slips, so the crown will slip.” 
Frangoise declares that she wanted to cry at the bad news— 
“but there was no time for that, as many guests were present ; 
among others the Woivodet of Craclaw.” The son of this last 
dignitary, Swidinski, Staroste of Radom, arrived next day; 
Frangoise had been anxious to see him, knowing that he was 
educated at Luneville, under the eye of the exiled Stanislaus, 
“most virtuous of men” (whose daughter married Louis XY.), 
and expecting to find in him all the graces of her favourite 
characters in French romance. Great was her disappointment! 
The Staroste was no “ Prince Cheri” : 


“First, he is not very young—he is about thirty. Then he is rather 
stout, and therefore, perhaps, he is not fond of dancing. As to his 
Parisian accent I cannot judge about that, as he did not say one French 
word, but mixes his Polish and Latin quite as the old gentlemen do... . 
Decidedly I do not like the Staroste! He is so grave. Yesterday he 
danced the Polonaise only. He never looks at us girls. He converses 
with my honoured parents, or plays cards, or reads the Gazette. So, really, 
I cannot find him very entertaining.” 


The Staroste’s younger brother, a colonel, pleased Frangoise 
better—“he has, at least, a fine uniform.” And they sym- 
pathised about her hero; “Colonel Swidinski, who knows Duke 
Charles, has not words enough to tell how charming he is. I 
wonder if I shall ever see him!” 

On Twelfth Night there were great festivities at Maleszow. 
The butler, Peter, had two more wrinkles on his forehead from 
anxiety about the overflow of guests—“ but we amused ourselves 
royally,” says Francoise. An enormous cake was baked, con- 
taining one whole almond, whose lucky possessor would be 
crowned Twelfth Night King or Queen, and order the amuse- 
ments. “Qh, if it only comes to me,” writes Frangoise, “ what 
dancing there will be!” But when the cake was cut at the 
close of the banquet, the eldest daughter “ became red as a pink,” 


* “Mitre” is obscure; probably “coronet” would have been a better 
English rendering, unless like the “Duke of York and Bishop of 
Osnaburg” the Prince was also a titular prelate. 

t Governor of a province. 
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and the French governess cried, “Mademoiselle Basia has the 
almond.” The guests and attendants shouted, “Long live the 
Queen!” and Matenko, the prophet, added, “The almond is here, 
the husband is near.” 

And so he was. On the following day the Staroste, with great 
humility, asked permission from her parents to lay his large 
estate and beautiful palace at Basia’s* feet; and she, weeping at 
the thought of leaving home, yet declaring that she had always 
been afraid of young men, and liked serious ones better, told her 
sisters of her good fortune. 


“ But as for me!” comments Francoise, “well, it is of no use to think 
about that at present.... The Staroste is a most honourable man, 
religious, and of a kind disposition. I am very sorry to have written 
about him as I did, though it is not I who am to marry him, and if he 
pleases Basia that is enough.” 


Later, the Staroste redeemed himself in the eyes of the 
romantic chronicler by killing a boar at a great hunting party 
and riding thrice round the castle on the most beautiful and 
wildest of the count’s hunters, a steed no one else dared mount. 


“ One who is so brave and strong can be pardoned even if he does not 
dance the Minuet. . . . Basia turned pale at first, but when she saw how 
he managed the horse, and when bravos resounded, blushes covered her 
cheeks, especially when all eyes turned to her.” 


The count presented the horse, a rich equipment, and a 
groom, to his future son-in-law. ‘He deserved it,” says 
Francoise. 

On the morning of the betrothal, the countess gave Basia a 
skein of tangled silk to wind, as a test of the patience which she 
would require, to meet the trials of married life. It was so 
cleverly done, her sister tells us, that the colour was not in the 
least changed, and Basia knitted it into a purse for the Staroste. 
“Even Matenko admits that she is fit to be married!” 

For two years the sewing-girls in the castle had been making 
linen for their young mistresses’ wedding outfits, and now they 
were marking Basia’s portion with blue cotton. Another maid- 
servant, whose scanty wits were not thought equal to any higher 
task, had to pluck the feathers and down from the unlucky swans 
and geese who had for years been destined to the service of the 
daughters of the house: “ Each of us has a separate barrel for 
feathers and bag for down. Basia’s will make two feather beds 
and twelve pillows; the pillow cases will be of red silk covered 
with embroidered lawn.” 


* Sometimes called Barbara. 
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Francoise now rose so early that her needlework was done by 
candlelight, as her mother required her during the day: 


“Before this only Basia was so fortunate, but now my honoured 
parents want me to take her place. Twice already I have had the key 
of the medicine closet entrusted to me, and I really think since then I 
have grown more serious.” 


Yet all these occupations and excitements did not make 
Francoise oblivious of her hero. 


“The investiture of the Prince has taken place at last,” she writes. 
“He made a speech in Polish which pleased immensely. In the Courier 
there is a full account of the ceremonies. It is very interesting. I should 
like to copy it here, but I have not time.” 


Maleszow Castle was gay during Basia’s wedding festivities. 
Amongst the guests were envoys from the King and the Duke of 
Courland, the latter being, as Frangoise rejoiced to see, a very 
handsome and’ polite cavalier: “ Like master, like man,” she 
quotes. Early on the wedding morning, the bride, arrayed 
picturesquely in a white brocade cloak lined with white fox, and a 
long white veil, the bridegroom and their families, rode to the 
parish church in Lisow, to confession and communion. They 
returned to breakfast at Maleszow, after which Countess Krasin- 
ska, aided by twelve noble ladies, dressed the bride in white satin 
and Brabant lace, with silver ornaments, and a bouquet and 
wreath of rosemary, the latter fastened to her head by a 
gold circlet inscribed with the date (February 26th, 1748) 
and a couplet wishing her happiness. Into the wreath her 
mother fastened a gold coin bearing the date of Basia’s birth- 
year, a bit of bread for good luck, and a lump of sugar to sweeten 
married life. No jewels were worn, as the Poles say brides pay 
for every precious stone with vials of tears, and, “as it is,” writes 
her sister, “ Basia has wept until her eyes are red and swollen.” 
Twelve bridesmaids attended her, one of whose duties it was to 
adorn the wedding guests with favours of rosemary and orange 
blossom, tied with white ribbon and fastened by gold and silver 
pins. Three trays full were disposed of, every one was decorated 
and happy, and the room looked like a garden : 


“But no, not everybody was happy !—Matenko stood sad in a corner; 
he had received no flowers, and looked as if he did not belong to the 
wedding-party. I went up to him, and he said in a low, grieved voice : 
‘I do not wonder that the other young ladies have not thought of me, but 
Mademoiselle Francoise, whom I have known as a baby, whom, for so 
many years, I have played with and amused—that she should forget me! 
Well, I will not come to her wedding, even if she marries a king’s son!’” 
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Francoise, distressed, ran in search of more flowers, but all had 
been used : 

“Suddenly a happy thought came to my mind. I caught a piece of 
white ribbon, and taking off my bouquet gave half of it, with the gold 
pin, to Matenko. He was so pleased! ‘ Franulka,’ he said, ‘you are as 
kind as you are handsome. I am sometimes a prophet. Remember 
what I have said to you. I shall keep these flowers till your wedding- 
day, and who knows by what title I shall address you when giving them 
back P’” 


The King’s representative and the relation of highest rank led 
the bride to the richly decorated chapel, Frangoise and another 
bridesmaid followed with the bridegroom, then came a long pro- 
cession of relatives and guests, two and two, “in such deep silence 
that one could hear the rustle of the silk dresses, even the 
tinkling of the diamond aigrettes in the ladies’ hair.” Tears, 
blessings, embraces, the triumphal march, the discharge of 
cannon—all are chronicled. The arrangement of the tables, 
which formed the letter B, in the banqueting-hall, the marvellous 
wedding cake, a sugar Temple of Hymen two feet high, which 
had taken the count’s French confectioner a fortnight to invent 
and concoct, are recorded, and Frangoise describes with due 
solemnity the golden loving cup shaped like a raven and studded 
with precious stones, a relic of Corvinus, which had not been 
used since the count’s own wedding day, until he emptied it in 
honour of his daughter and son-in-law. 

Many dances followed the banquet, and at midnight the bride 
was led to a chair in the middle of the room, where she sat while 
the bridesmaids took down her beautiful hair, chanting softly the 
while: “Ah! we are losing you, Basia!” and her mother un- 
fastened the bridal wreath and put in its place a large lace cap. 


“I should have laughed,” says Francoise, “had not Basia’s eyes over- 
flowed with tears. The cap is very becoming to her, which, they say, is a 
sign that her husband will love her very much. I am sure he will. He 
could not help it. She is so good.” 


On the following Friday the bride of eighteen took leave of her 
old home, first hanging the half of a golden heart in the church 
at Lisow as a token that half her own heart would remain there. 
Accompanied by her family, and attended by a companion and 
two young girls, her god-daughters,* Basia, now called Madame 


* “When I am married I shall take still more,” says Francoise. “I 
have already solemnly promised three girls that they shall go with me. 
One is the daughter of our Peter. In his grateful joy the old man 
bowed to my feet, and for the first time his forehead was free from 
wrinkles.” _ 
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Starostine, set forth; “for the first time in my life,” says 
Frang¢oise, “ I saw my father crying. Oh, how he blessed her! it 
did one’s heart good to hear it; and there was no one whose eyes 
were dry.” The captain of the guard ordered the drawbridge to be 
lifted, and refused to let the magnificent carriage, drawn by six 
white horses, pass, until the Staroste had given him a ring as a 
pledge that he would one day bring his bride back again. 

On arriving at the Staroste’s territory the peasants stopped his 
carriage and offered bread and salt, the eldest man made a speech 
of welcome, received with great applause by his comrades, and as 
Basia crossed the threshold of her home the Staroste placed an 
enormous bunch of keys in her hand, signifying that it was all 
under her control. The estate was large, the house a palace, and 
the attendants were loyal and devoted. 


“In Sulgostow I tasted coffee for the first time in my life,” says 
Francoise. ‘“ My honoured parents do not like this fashionable beverage, 
which was recently introduced to Poland; they say it spoils the com- 
plexion, so it is never served in our house. But the people in Sulgostow 


like it exceedingly, and the Staroste begged permission for me to drink a 
small cup of it.” 


Francoise felt melancholy on returning to Maleszow, in spite 


of the escort of the Duke of Courland’s envoy, the Castellanic 


Kochanowski. The castle seemed desolate without the beloved 
sister : 


“T try my best to take her place, but I can neither fill the count’s pipe 
nor sort the colours for my honoured mother’s embroidery so well as she 
did. And then she was so thoughtful, never forgetting anything—just 
the reverse of me!” 


Girl like, she felt a little satisfaction in her increased dignity : 


“T have inherited Basia’s bed, her work-table, and all the rights of the 
eldest daughter. They call me now Mademoiselle Staroste, not simply 
Mademoiselle Francoise or Franulka. It is a very little compensation, 
but still .. .” 


More startling experiences awaited her. After but three days’ 
absence the Castellanic, with whom Francoise had danced fre- 
quently at Sulgostow, and whom she heard called “a charmer,” 
returned, and she saw him deep in conversation with her father, 
and overheard some mysterious words from the latter :—* Yes, sir, 
you will soon know the final resolution.” The countess then 
gave an order to an officer of the household, and dinner was 
served. Frangoise, who sat opposite the unexpected guest, 
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noticed that he was attired with unusual elegance. ‘“ He never 
was so lively and brilliant, he mixed such beautiful French with 
his Polish, and looked really charming.” The meal lasted long; 
they had to wait some time for the roast, and when it was brought 
in the gay Castellanic turned pale. “I looked at the dishes; I 
saw a goose with dark gravy, and then I guessed all.” 

The serving of this dish was tantamount to a polite but decided 
refusal of a proposal of marriage: 


“TI did not dare to lift my eyes—my thoughts were in a whirl. I 
remembered the graceful dances, the elegant seat on horseback, the 
French conversation, the beautiful compliments, and I felt a pang at my 
heart. I had not the courage to touch the dish. Matenko was the first 
to help himself, saying aloud: ‘ Well, it is rather a tough morsel, but 
still it will be digested!’ I thought that disagreeable of him.” 


At the end of the meal Kochanowski stole away, never to 
reappear. And then the count explained to his daughter that 
he did not consider the Castellanic a suitable match for her: his 
youth, his having no rank save that of son of a Castellan (though 
his family and fortune were good), his speaking for himself 
instead of sending a proper representative, his haste for an 
answer, all seemed to the count undignified; and although 
Francoise admits that she did not object to his youth and 
impetuosity, her ambition would not have been satisfied by his 
position. She muses over her embroidery, alternately dreaming 
of the past glories of her noble race, whose pedigree she learnt 
with her alphabet, and questioning her own future; wishing that 
she had been born a man, to make her house yet more illustrious, 
and weaving fancies round the young hero who was never far 
from her thoughts: “Iam sure he will be a great man. Shall I 
ever meet him?” 

The next guests at Maleszow were Francoise’s uncle and aunt, 
the Prince Woivode and Princess Woivodine of Lublin. They 
had not seen her since childhood, and their assurances that with 
a little more polish she would be perfect, induced her parents to 
take her to Warsaw, and place her in a school strongly recom- 
mended by the Princess, kept by Madame Strumle. 

She writes :— 


“T want to be distinguished. I will not lose one moment, and hence- 
forth I will not think or dream of the future, but will study hard and 
learn all that I can. Yesterday my honoured mother took me to con- 
fession and communion at the Cathedral, where I prayed that the know- 
ledge I shall get here may do me good and honour.” 


Nevertheless it required all Francoise’s resolution to reconcile 
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her to the restraints of the school after her happy home life, and 
especially after the compliments which had been paid her on her 
accession to the dignity of eldest unmarried daughter : 


“I must say that on the first days I felt a little bewildered; the 
incessant scoldings and admonitions, the iron cross which was put on my 
back to make me erect, the machine in which we stand for an hour to 
keep our feet straight—all this was not to my taste.” 


The regulations of the establishment were conventual in their 
strictness. Madame carried the door-key in her pocket, so that 
she might always know who went out or in. No man-servant was 
employed, which seemed to Frangoise, accustomed to the vast 
retinue at Maleszow, an extraordinary arrangement. No brothers 
or cousins were allowed to visit the twenty nobly-born pupils: 
“ But for the few old teachers one would forget how the face of a 
man looks.”* But Frangoise did not forget the unseen face of 
the young prince who haunted her dreams: 


“Until now I knew only one way of courtesying, but I hear there are 
several—one before the king, another before the royal princes, still 
another for other dignitaries. I asked to be first taught the courtesy for 
the Duke of Courland. Some day, perhaps, I shall salute my hero.” 


But for her diary, she says, she might forget the Polish 
language, as she hears and speaks only French. Yet for seven 
weeks she is too busy to open it, until such a great event happens 
that it demands record : 


“This day will be for ever memorable to me. I received, for the first 
time in my life, a letter addressed directly to me. The dearest and 
kindest Madame Starostinet gave me that surprise, and wrote my full 
name on the envelope. So now they know at the post-office that there is 
a Mile. la Comtesse Francoise Krasinska in Warsaw. I could have 
danced for joy when I received that letter, and I will keep it in its 
envelope as an eternal souvenir.” 


Four gold ducats, the first money Frangoise had ever possessed, 
accompanied the letter: “It seems to me that I could buy all 
Warsaw with them!” Her first idea was to present each of her 
schoolfellows with a gold ring, but Madame Strumle pointed out 
that even four ducats would only buy four rings. Then she 


* Madame would fain have kept mankind out of her pupils’ thoughts 
also. She stopped the prayer for a good husband, and substituted one 
for “ good knowledge.” 

+ “I cannot get accustomed to call my dearest sister ‘Madame 
Starostine,” writes Francoise, soon after Basia’s marriage; “but it 
would not be proper to do otherwise, as even my honoured parents always 
call her so.” 
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wanted to purchase a lace mantle for Madame herself, but learnt 
that it would cost at least fifty ducats. Finally, she determined 
to send one ducat to the Cathedral for a mass to be said for the 
success of a lawsuit in which her honoured parents were engaged, 
and for the continuance of Basia’s happiness; a second was to be 
distributed amongst the servants, and with the other two Francoise 
meant to give a little feast to her companions on the following 
Sunday: “There will be ices, cake, and also coffee, which we 
neveF taste here . . . May the Lord grant His best blessing to 
Madame Starostine for the great pleasure she has given me.” 

How pretty and girlish and unselfish it all is! 

This was in July; in six months the peaceful school-life was 
over. The Woivode and Woivodine, who were delighted with 
their niece’s improvement in looks and accomplishments,* carried 
her off to their palace in the “ Faubourg de Cracovie ”—“ not 
large, but extremely handsome and elegant.” Francoise had a 
_ pleasant room allotted to her, with a balcony leading into a 
garden. The Vistula flowed beyond the grounds at the back of 
the palace. Francoise was at once introduced to Warsaw society, 
and amongst the visits which pleased her most was one to 
Madame Poniatowska, widow of the Castellan of Cracow: 


“She is a very remarkable woman, and talks with great eloquence. She 
was giving a reception in honour of her son Stanislaus, who has returned 
from St. Petersburg, and of whom it is whispered that he may become 
King of Poland. I watched him intently, but I cannot say that he 
pleased me, although I own that he is handsome, and has grand—I should 
say royal—manners.” 


It was not to be expected that the ardent admirer of the Duke 
of Courland would be “ pleased ” with his rival in popular favour! 
The great day of their meeting dawned at last. On New Year’s 
Eve, 1759, there was a grand masked ball in Warsaw, to which 
the Princess took her niece, attired as the “‘ Goddess of the Sun.” 
Her hair fell in curls over her shoulders; her white gauze robe 
was fastened at the neck with a golden sun, and round the waist 
with a golden band, and a long flowing veil enveloped her “ like a 
cloud.” { The crowd of people, the strange and splendid dresses, 


* The dancing-master told Frangoise that she was the best dancer in 
Warsaw, “but perhaps he flatters me,” she says. The Princess found 
her much grown, and holding herself well. “Really I am the tallest of 
all the girls in the school, and my waistband does not measure quite 
an ell.” 

+ The Princess commanded her niece to make up by her demeanour 
for the necessary but lamentable absence of powder and hoops. “ Obeying 
her instructions, I tried to look very dignified, and I think I succeeded, 
for I heard people asking, ‘Who is that queen in disguise?’” Francoise 
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the lights and music, the whole unaccustomed scene at first be- 
wildered Frangoise ; but the crowning moment of excitement was 
when a sudden murmur announced “the Duke of Courland ”: 


“T knew him at once, although his costume did not differ much from 
that of the group of young men around him. But his stature, his large 
blue eyes, extremely soft, and his charming smile, made him different 
from everybody else. I gazed at him as long as he did not see me; but 
after our eyes once met I could not look any more, for I always mety his 
glance. I saw him inquiring about me of the Prince Woivode. I noticed 
the pleasant smile when he learnt who I was, and he at once approached 
the Princess, greeting her in a most charming voice. After the first 
compliments the Princess took my hand, and presented me as her niece. 
I do not know at all how I bowed, but I fear it was not that special 
courtesy which the dancing-master taught me.” , 


During the evening Francoise and the Duke danced and talked 
frequently together. She was astonished to find how much he 
knew of her home and family, until she recollected that the 
magnanimous Castellanic was his envoy: “The good boy has not 
only ‘digested the goose with the black gravy,’ but given the best 
report of us all! ‘He praised you much, but not half enough,’ 
said the Duke.” And after the cannon had been fired at midnight 
he said, ‘ This is not only a new year, it is the beginning of a new 
life to me!’” 

It was the end of the old life to Francoise—the old life of 
gitlish gaiety, of guarded seclusion, of untroubled days and 
peaceful dreams. Waking and sleeping the image of the young 
Duke was before her; his words to the Woivode, “I have never 
seen anybody like her,” were always ringing in her ears. The 
Duke was constantly at the Woivode’s palace, and when Basia’s 
little daughter was born he announced his wish to stand sponsor, 
on condition that Frangoise was godmother and the child named 
after her. But Basia was determined that her daughter should 
be called Angela, like Countess Krasinska. At balls the Duke 
danced only with Frangoise, at the State performances he was 
devoted to her alone. She began to wonder if it could be possible 
that he preferred her to all the world, to long for some one to 
confide in and consult. 


“The Prince Woivode is more gracious to me than ever,” she writes, 
“but he seems to avoid questions from me or counselling me in any 
way.... The Princess made me feel a little sad when at table she said, 





had quick ears for compliments. Elsewhere she says that people spoke 
of her beauty to each other—* sometimes in a whisper, but J heard it 
as well!” 


n2 
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apparently with some meaning, ‘Many women have already pleased the 
Duke, and the last one he sees always seems to him the most beautiful.’ 
But how childish Iam! Why should that trouble me?” 


Then she passes in review the famous beauties of the court, and 
says that in her own eyes Mademoiselle Wessel, Countess Potocka, 
and Princess Sapieha are beyond comparison more lovely than 
she. “And what is more—” with a charming little touch of 
malice, “they know how to enhance their beauty—an art quite 
unknown tome. The Duke says that is my great charm, but I 
think my complexion quite eclipsed by theirs.” 

When the christening day arrived the sisters met again, Basia 
“as good as an angel and as happy as a Queen.” The little Angela 
cried during the whole ceremony, which, says her aunt, “is a good 
sign that she will live to be aged.” It seemed strange to 
Francoise to stand before the altar beside the Duke and before a 
large and brilliant assembly, and to write her name after his in 
‘“‘a large book.” Perhaps, she adds, it was to this event that 
Matenko’s predictions referred? ‘Oh, that Matenko! How often 
his words come to my mind! He is responsible for all my troubles. 
But for his hints no foolish notions would have entered my head.” 
The poor little head was full of conflicting hopes and fears— 
“never twice alike.” “For instance, to-day when I was so 
enraptured about the christening, the Princess mentioned—I do 
not know why—that the law of the church forbids god-parents to 
marry each other, and I shuddered.” 

It was not only the charm of the Duke’s voice and smile, the 
softness and depth of his blue eyes, his noble and graceful figure, 
which made him so irresistible to Francoise. He talked much to 


her of his family and his country, and she credited him with 
every virtue: 


“How good he must be, and how he loves his father! He spoke of the 
late Queen with tears. One can see, also, that he loves Poland.... 
What a good king he would make! The Princess says his extreme 
amiability has a motive—to gain partisans—and that if he were elected 
king he would perhaps not look at us. I do not believe it.” 


On the anniversary of the coronation Prince Radzivill gave a 
hunting party, to which the Duke of Courland drove the “ four 
belles of Warsaw”—the name of Frangoise was now joined to 
those of the three ladies mentioned before—in his own sleigh, 
immediately following that of the King. Rumours of the promi- 
nence given to her daughter seem to have reached Countess 
Krasinska, for she wrote urging her to be very circumspect, and 
not to believe all the compliments she received, flattery which 
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might unsettle her, and raise expectations and ambitions destined 
to disappointment. “My ambition may be ever so high,” 
comments Frangoise, “but nobody shall know about my dis- 
appointment if it comes.” 


A trace of girlish jealousy is sometimes seen in the diary :— 


“Thank God, the carnival is over!” writes Francoise. “I have never 
known such tedious hours as those I passed in the last fortnight... . 
How beautiful the Countess Potocka looked at the ball last night, dressed 
asa Sultana! She was queen of the ball, and danced the whole evening. 
I danced only the first polonaise; I hurt my foot and refused every one. 
Towards the end the Duke came to ask me for a dance, but I did not care 
to dance then. Thank God, the carnival is over! ” 


And when, probably from the same reason that induced the 
Countess’s letter of warning, Frangoise was spirited away on an 
unexpected visit to Sulgostow, her chief regret was at leaving the 
Duke without a parting word; but “ perhaps he will not mind it 
at all; perhaps he will not even notice it,” she tells her silent 
and faithful confidante. ‘‘ There are so many pretty women in 
Warsaw; and Countess Potocka—she does not go away.” 

If Francoise’s brief absence was intended to test the strength 
of the Duke’s interest in her, it answered admirably. On her 
return to her uncle’s palace Charles was more frequently there 
than ever, on the plea that his brothers were then in Warsaw, and 
filled his place near the King. Duke Clement was intended for Holy 
Orders. “It is quite right that the King, having several sons, 
should give one of them to the service of God; but,” writes 
Frangoise, naively, “it is as well that it was not the Duke of 
Courland.” 

The Princess, her niece and ladies, went into an eight days’ 
retreat before Easter, and Francoise was so impressed by the 
teachings of their confessor, Father Bodue, that (for a few 
moments) she thought seriously of becoming a Sister of Charity. 
But just then her maid whispered that one of the Duke’s hunters 
was passing by: “my devout thoughts were scattered, and I 
could not grasp them again.” So far from it, indeed, that the 
next entry records, after all her good resolutions : 


“ As early as Holy Thursday I was guilty of a dreadful piece of vanity. 
Was such a thing ever heard of ? It occurred thus: when I was to put 
on my mourning-dress, as is the custom in Holy Week, the Princess 
entered my room, followed by two maids carrying a magnificent gown of 
white satin with a long transparent veil, a wreath of white roses for my 
hair, and a bouquet for my corsage. I was amazed; but the Princess 
explained that, after Mass on Holy Thursday, the King and all the 
assemblage go to a room where twelve poor men are sitting, and the King, 
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in imitation of Christ’s humility, washes their feet and serves them at 
dinner. During this ceremony a lady appointed by the King makes a 
collection for the poor. This time he has named me, and promised the 
money to Father Bodue for his hospital. I was overjoyed! But it was 
not because of Father Bodue or the poor. It was simply vanity. I saw 
myself, not in a heavy, black, unbecoming gown like the other women, 
but clad in white—I alone—and thus the handsomest of all! It was 
wicked, but my conscience feels better now, for having confessed it here.” 


Francoise collected five thousand ducats. Prince Radzivill, 
saying, “My love!” (he was called “Prince My Love,” from 
always beginning his sentences with this exclamation) “ one must 
give something to so fair a lady,” handed her five hundred gold 
pieces.* Duke Charles said it was fortunate that she begged for 
money and not for hearts, as no man could say her nay. She 
thought the ceremony of washing the feet very touching: 


“T have still before my eyes the King, as he was bending over the 
poor old men, and standing behind them at dinner. Our Augustus III, 
though no longer young, is very handsome and stately, and everything 


he does is done in a proper manner. Duke Charles is the image of his 
father.” 


After Easter the Woivode and his family went to an estate of 


his called Opole, which Frangoise thought pretty, but where, 
strange to say, everything seemed to go wrong with her. She 
wanted to embroider, but had not the right silks; she wished to 
play, but the harpsichord was out of tune; she wanted to read, 
but the Princess kept the key of the large library, and her niece 
was too much in awe of her to ask for it : 


“The Prince has bought some new French books, the works of Voltaire, 
the most celebrated author in France; he paid, before my eyes, six golden 
ducats for a few small volumes, but the Princess does not allow me to 
read them. What is still worse, there arrived, fresh from Paris, a novel 
which is all the rage, the ‘ Nouvelle Heloise,’ by a certain M. Rousseau. 
I took it up eagerly, but the author says in the introduction, ‘no mother 
will allow her daughter to read this book,’ and the Princess most sternly 
forbade it to me.” 


A still more severe disappointment followed. The Woivodine 
had been ordered horse exercise by her doctors, and though she 
laughed the prescription to scorn, her husband bought her 4 
gentle and beautiful mare, which she reluctantly consented to 
ride round the garden. On this Frangoise ventured to express 


* This lavish potentate, “when he emigrated to Paris after the dis- 
memberment of Poland, bought the whole street between his hédtel and 
the market, in order, as he said, that his Polish cook might not lose his 
way. That street, near the Louvre, is still called ‘ Rue Radzivill.’” 
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her great desire to learn to ride, but was promptly told that such 
an exercise would be “quite indecent for a young lady. And I 
had to give up all my plans—such beautiful plans, of riding and 
hunting with—vwell, some one.” 

“Some one” soon appeared on the scene. From Opole the 
Woivode and his retinue went to Janow, to visit his cousin Prince 
Martin Lubomirski, who lived in such extravagant splendour that 
the Woivodine used to say “he sows his money broadcast, as 
though he expected it to grow.” At that time five hundred 
workmen were engaged in building a residence in the forest 
surrounding his castle, “in such haste that it seemed to grow 
under one’s eyes.” This turned out to be intended for Prince 


Martin’s friend, the Duke of Courland, in order that he might be 
near Francoise. 


“The Duke is here!” she writes in May—“and oh, I can hardly believe 
it!—he loves me. He loves me so much that he could stay no longer 
without seeing me . . . I cannot describe the state that my heart and 
head are in. I see before me either a destiny so grand that I am afraid 
of it, or so dark and miserable that I tremble. What ought I to do?” 


There could be little doubt as to what she would do. The 
following day, when walking in the park, the Duke and Frangoise 
went on, whilst the Lubomirski Princes stopped to inspect some 
preparations for a great hunting party. After a few moments of 
preoccupied silence, the Duke suddenly asked Francoise if she 
would never understand why and for whom he was there? It 
was for her sake, and that of his whole life’s happiness. She 
exclaimed, “ Monsieur le Duc, you forget who you are, and what 
you may some day be. You must look for a wife in royal houses.” 
“You are my queen!” he replied. “ Your beauty charmed my 
eyes, your modesty and virtue have won my heart. If I wish to 
be one day King of Poland, it is that I may put a crown on your 
brow.” Whilst Francoise stood in trembling silence the Princes 
rejoined them, and the Duke said: 


“T take Heaven and you to witness that I will never marry any woman 
but the Countess Francoise Krasinska. I wish my decision kept secret 


at present, for reasons easily understood, and I am sure of your loyalty 
and discretion.” 


Frangoise used to wear a little gold snake ring given to her by 
Basia. The Duke had noticed it, and ordered one to be made like 
it, but with the words “ For ever” engraved inside; this he now 
put on her finger, taking her own himself. 


“The trees and the birds,” she says, “were the only witnesses of that 
silent betrothal! But these rings were not consecrated, a father’s hand 
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had not given me away, nor a mother bestowed her blessing. .. . Is it 
really true that I am betrothed? Oh, yes, now I believe that all is true, 
for I feel hot tears on my cheeks.” 


A few weeks passed in unclouded happiness. A white hand- 
kerchief fluttering from the balcony of the hunting-lodge at six 
o’clock was the Duke’s good-morning to Frangoise, watching from 
her window in the palace. Then his favourite huntsman brought 
her flowers, as a daily greeting. Later, the Duke himself arrived, 
and their companionship was the more uninterrupted because the 
Princess Lubomirska, who was not in their secret, was a prisoner 
in her room with a sprained foot. But too soon a courier from the 
King called Duke Charles back to Warsaw, and the summons 
plunged Francoise into despair. “ What will it be when he is 
gone,” she asks: “with what thought shall I wake in the 
morning—for whom shall I care to dress—what shall I do with 
the whole day when he is not here?” 

The Duke wrote to his betrothed, under cover to the Woivode. 


“But what is a letter,” she says, “for two people who have been 
accustomed to talk to each other for hours, who knew each other’s 
thoughts without words, only looking into each other’s eyes? He left me 
his miniature, a fairly good likeness, but it has always the same ex- 
pression. I have a better portrait of him in my heart.” 


She denied herself even the pleasure of replying to his letters, 
saying: “I think my hand would be paralyzed if I wrote without 
the knowledge of my aunt and my honoured parents, and I will 
keep my word, although God knows how much it costs me.” 

Whilst the engagement was still kept secret, a marriage was 
proposed for Frangoise, which had the full approval of her 
parents and her aunt, and to which, in those days of strict filial 
obedience, she found it very difficult to make any objection that 
could be considered reasonable. It cut her to the heart when her 
mother replied to her letter of refusal, “The parents who allow 
their daughter to leave their guidance cannot be very much 
surprised if she does not obey their wishes.” 

A yet severer trial lay before her. In autumn the Woivode and 
his family returned to Warsaw, where Charles, who in the mean- 
time had been visiting his duchy of Courland, also reappeared. 
His birthday was on the fourth of November, and he demanded 
the hand of Frangoise in proof of her affection, as a birthday 
gift. Her uncle, who it is clear from many passages in the 
journal had always had this great alliance in mind, joined in 
persuading her, and at last she yielded, but only on condition 
that she should ask the consent of her parents. Otherwise, sho 
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said, she would rather enter a convent. The Duke added a post- 
script to her letter, and this gave her pride a shock. “Is it not 
the young man who ought humbly to ask the parents for their 
daughter’s hand? Yes, but not a royal prince. For the first 
time I feel the difference in our rank.” 

The sanction of the parents was given reluctantly. 


“If you are unhappy,” wrote the Countess Krasinska, “you cannot 
ascribe your misfortunes to us. If you are happy, for which I shall never 
cease praying to the Lord, your parents will rejoice over you, but not so 
much as over their other children, as you have not allowed them to share 
in promoting your happiness.” 


Frangoise says she cried so much over these words that they 
were nearly illegible. The suddenness, the secrecy, the absence 
of any sign of rejoicing, wounded the young girl in her affections, 
her self-respect, her innocent vanity. She asked her uncle how 
she was to dress, and he replied “‘as on every day.” “ How 
strange!” she comments. “I am making the grandest marriage 
in Poland, yet my shoemaker’s daughter wiil be more adorned on 
her wedding day than I on mine!” 

It was, she writes, “a terrible wedding.” At five o’clock, on a 


dark and stormy November morning, she stole out of the palace 
accompanied by her uncle; the Duke and Prince Martin were 
waiting at the gate. They walked to a neighbouring church, 
where one home face met them—that of the chaplain from 
Maleszow, sent at Frangoise’s request to perform the ceremony. 


“The church was dark and silent as a tomb. I did not even wear 
white, but hastily put a bit of rosemary in my hair. Yesterday, re- 
membering Basia’s wedding, I prepared for myself, with tears—” 


one can imagine how bitter were those tears, as she recalled all 
the gaiety and family love that had attended the other 
ceremonial— 


“a golden coin, a piece of bread and a lump of sugar, but in my haste I 
forgot to take them this morning. Now I am again in my own room, 
alone. Nobody i is blessing or congratulating me. If it were not for the 
wedding-ring, which I shall soon have to take off and hide, I could not 
believe that I am married—that I am his for ever.” é 


The weeks that followed were extremely painful to Francoise ; 
it was difficult for her to meet the Duke in public and before 
the scrutinising eyes of the Woivodine, with the deference and 
composure of old, and when at last a crisis arrived it must have 
been in one sense a relief. Her aunt saw the Duke slip a note 
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into Frangoise’s work-basket one morning, and the moment he 
had departed she seized it. Reading the inscription—* Pour ma 
bien aimée,” she burst into a torrent of invective, declared that 
Frangoise would send her father to the grave, and called her the 
shame of the Krasinskis. “There is no shame,” cried the poor 
young Duchess, driven to bay: “ I am his wife.” 

Then, terrified at what she had done in revealing her secret, 
Francoise fell at her aunt’s feet and implored her pardon and 
silence. The reply was very cruel. The Woivodine in turn 
asked forgiveness of her niece for not having paid proper respect 
to her exalted rank, of which she had been unaware; she re- 
fused the kiss of peace for which Frangoise entreated, and on 
the ground that her house was not good enough for a future 
Queen of Poland, gave orders for Frangoise’s immediate departure. 

The bewildered and distracted girl knew not what to do or 
where to go; but someone mentioned Sulgostow, and she seized 
the idea of flying to Basia. . In the excitement of her unexpected 
arrival she poured out such incoherent protestations of her 
innocence, her marriage, and her aunt’s severity that the young 
Starostine thought her sister was quite insane, and wanted to 
send for a doctor. 


The Duke, who was feverishly anxious to conceal his clandestine 


marriage from the old King and the all-powerful minister, Brihl, 
sent Francoise a letter full of despair at her departure, and high 
indignation with the Woivodine for insisting upon it, but made 


no attempt to join her. In a few days she wrote in her 
journal :— 


“Tam leaving Sulgostow. The happiness of my sister makes my lot 
still more miserable. I love her with my whole heart, and I pray God 
that she may always be as happy; but this comfortable home, the atten- 
tion her husband’s family pay to her, the many tokens of affection from 


our honoured parents—all this stabs my heart, when I compare her fate 
with mine.” 


Francoise then hurried on to Maleszow, hoping in the home of 


her childhood to recover some of its careless gaiety, but the hope 
proved vain. 


“T have been here for several days,” she writes next, “but I am no 
happier. My honoured parents greeted me in such a strange manner. 
The Count bowed low to me as though I were a stranger, and he 
rises when I enter a room.... Yesterday Matenko approached me 
mysteriously, and falling on both knees, with an expression half droll, 
half melancholy, drew from his vest a little bunch of dried leaves tied 
with a white ribbon, and a golden pin in it, saying, ‘I am sometimes a 
prophet,’” 
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Poor Francoise thought sadly that the fulfilment of his pro- 
phecy was one of those which 


“Keep the word of promise to the eye, 
But break it to the heart.” 


She had hoped to return home laden with gifts for everyone in 
the household, as Basia did when she left the convent; but the 
elder sister had brought back the quiet untroubled leisure of her 
girlhood, the younger had in a few months been hurried through 
the romantic experiences of a lifetime. ‘Basia had with her own 
hands prepared the trifles which were valued so much. Howcould 
I do it?” asks Francoise. 

She found her anomalous position at Maleszow, where her 
marriage could not be avowed (and where the old family retainers 
claimed her promise that when she made her choice she would 
take their daughters with her, little guessing that it was already 
made), too painful to be endured, and returned to her sister's 
house, where she hoped to find letters from the Duke, but none 
arrived. Before leaving home she spent a few hours at Lisow, 
with the priest who married her, and planted a spruce tree in the 
cemetery near his church.* 

Shortly after Francoise’s return to Sulgostow, one of the 
ministers, named Borch, arrived there, and asked for a private 
interview with her, in which he said that Brihl and he were 
aware of all that had happened, but regarded the marriage, which, 
without the knowledge of the parents and not performed by the 
pastor of the parish, was void in law, as a mere mockery. At 
first Frangoise was speechless with horror : 


“But suddenly my mind cleared. I remembered whose representative 
was before me. I felt sure the Prince Woivode would not have coun- 
tenanced an illegal marriage; I was aware that on my firmness at that 
moment my whole future depended, and I replied: ‘It is wrong of 
Minister Briihl, and of you who speak for him, to try to deceive a woman 
who is not yet eighteen. But I am not so ignorant as you may imagine. 
I know that our marriage is valid.... Yes, there is the divorce, but 
the signature of both parties is necessary for it, is it not? And neither 
prayers nor threats will obtain my signature or the Duke’s.’” 


Borch vainly tried to shake the brave girl’s resolution, vainly 
insulted her by the offer of a heavy bribe; the only concession he 
could wring from her was to the effect that if the Duke gave his 
consent to their divorce she would not withhold hers. “I gave 
that promise in writing,” she adds. “I am sure of my husband’s 


* A note states that in 1858 this tree was still standing. 
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faith and love.” These characteristic words close the Duchess of 
Courland’s diary, and according to the translator her confidence 
was scarcely justified. The Duke refused to announce his marriage 
and made no attempt to give his wife a home. Her parents died 
early, and her unsettled and unhappy days were divided between 
Sulgostow, the home of the Woivodine (who soon became 
reconciled to her favourite niece), and convents in Warsaw and 
Cracow. 

But when Charles’s ambitious visions melted into thin air, 
when Count Biron was made Duke of Courland and Stanislaus 
Poniatowski reigned in Poland, he then turned for consolation to 
his early love, and implored Frangoise to join him in Dresden. 
At first, not unnaturally, she hesitated. But on hearing that 
her husband’s health had given way under his suspense and dis- 
appointment, she departed for Saxony. Maria Theresa became 
her admiring friend, and bestowed on her the estate of Lands- 
crown. There Francoise and Charles lived happily until 1796, 
when Frangoise’s death was in a few months followed by that of 
her husband. Their only child, the beautiful Marie Christine, 
married Charles de Carignan, Duke of Savoy, and her son, Charles 
Albert, was ‘grandfather of the present King and Queen of Italy. 
So the happiness which Francoise Krasinska’s sweet and noble 
nature so well deserved became her own at last, and the greatness 
of which she once dreamt awaited her descendants. 











Sriday’s Church. 


Ir was the spring of the year and all the world was full of life. 
The air was sweet with the smell of flowers and musical with 
the hum of bees; finches and yellowhammers flew madly to 
and fro in the sunshine, starlings chattered and thrushes sang, 
and the very crows seemed to have forgotten their ponderous 
solemnity in the magic of the earth’s recurring youth. 

The sky had none of the steady unchanging brilliance of 
summer-time; soft white clouds chased one another as gaily 
across the blue, as the lambs skipped and gambolled over the 
grass underfoot; and the sun, instead of shining soberly in 
straight and dusty beams, danced and sparkled as it hovered 
over Friday’s Church. 

A strange church was this that met the traveller’s eye as he 
crossed the downs on his way to the sea. No lofty spire, no 
pealing bells, no ivy-clad walls, no quiet graveyard; nothing 
but a group of fir trees standing up dark and gloomy against 
the sky, and in their midst a silent gleaming pool. 

So it had been for years, for generations, for centuries. Far 
back in the distant ages the followers of a forgotten faith had 
worshipped there the goddess of peace and plenty, and to that 
wild spot they had brought their offerings in humble expectation 
of the blessings that she could bestow. 

To all appearance Friday’s Church was far away from any 
human habitation. It stood on the slope of a hill, and the 
valley stretched away before the eye, bare of house, or barn, or 
shed. But lonely as it seemed, a thread of blue smoke rose 
through the clear atmosphere, and round the shoulder of the 
hill a tumble-down cottage leaned as if for support against an 
even more tumble-down shed. 

On a bare patch of ground before the cottage door a heap of 
weeds was smouldering, and an old woman bent over it who 
might have sat for the portrait of an ancient priestess uttering 
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her incantations. Her weather-beaten face was drawn and 
wrinkled into a thousand lines, while the eyes that looked out 
from under the shaggy brows were clear and piercing as black 
diamonds. She was slowly pacing round and round the fire, 
stirring it from time to time with an iron rod, and as she did so 
she muttered uneasily to herself— 

“ One-and-twenty, two-and-twenty, three-and-twenty.” 

She paused for a moment, leaning both hands on the top of 
the rod and resting her face upon them with a dejected look; 
then rousing herself she began once more, “ One-and-twenty, 
two-and-twenty, three-and-twenty, four-and-twenty ; that’s two, 
and Lord knows where the rest’s a coming from.” 

Dropping the rod on the ground she turned and pushed open 
the cottage door. The room thus displayed to view was as 
miserable as it could well be; a broken-down wooden bedstead 
stood in one corner, a table with a few earthenware pots and 
pans in another, a stool, a ragged piece of carpet, and a well- 
worn chair completed the list of furniture. 

A thin black cat with gaunt face and hungry eyes was standing 
on the table licking its lips over a small piece of bacon, but 
though it sprang guiltily down at the sound of the door, its 
mistress paid no attention to it; she had more important things 
on her mind. 

She crossed the uneven brick floor, and going up to the bed, 
dived down beneath the ragged mattress into some hidden 
receptacle from which she produced a knotted rag, and having 
glanced furtively round to see that no unexpected eyes were 
upon her, she sat down and emptied the contents into her lap. 

The inhabitants of the neighbouring village of Feldham 
believed firmly that untold stores of gold were to be found in 
Mother Michell’s cottage, and nothing but their latent dread 
of her powers of “ witching” prevented the bolder spirits from 
ransacking it. But though no arguments would have robbed 
them of their belief, the coins that she fingered so wistfully on 
this bright spring morning were not of gold, nor even of silver 
—they were nothing more than pence and halfpence, and their 
whole amount was no more than twenty-four—two shillings, 
when she was in sore need of ten ! 

Poor Mother Michell! Again and again she fingered the 
little pile, peering at it with dim anxious eyes, and trying to 
convince herself that she had made a mistake in her calculations ; 
but all her efforts were of no avail—each time it came to twenty- 
four; and giving up the attempt at last, she sat with the money 
in her lap staring hopelessly out of the window. 
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A step outside made her rouse herself hastily, and, hiding her 
treasure under her ragged apron, she waited with her eyes fixed 
upon the door. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it, Sally?” she said in a tone of relief, as a 
tall stalwart girl entered the room. 

“Yes, it’s me,” said Sally in a sulky tone. 

She sat down on the corner of the table as she spoke and 
folding her arms defiantly, frowned at the old woman. 

“T thought you'd a been at Ford Edge last night,” she said; 
“TI was up there an hour and better; what d’ye mean by keeping 
. me waiting like that?” 

“ Now, Sally, déan’t ye take on so,” said the old woman, her 
black eyes dropping nervously before the girl’s sullen gaze, “I 
didn’t justly know it was the right day for the money, and it’s 
unaccountable weather surelye !” 

“Weather!” said the girl scornfully—‘ what's the use o’ 
talking so? The weather as ’ud keep you at home ain’t been 
made yet; and as to not knowing the day, ain’t I seen that 
notched stick o’ yours a mort of times before now? You ain’t 
got the money, I know that well enough.” 

“And what if I ain't?” cried the old woman passionately. 
“ Here have I been a-toiling and a-moiling the heart out of my 
body, while you've been traping about as proud as a peacock. 
Why déan’t you get it yourself?” 

The girl’s face softened under the reproach. 

“T ’arned twelve shillings last month,” she said simply, and 
holding out her hand she showed a ten-shilling piece within it. 

The sight seemed to touch some hidden chord in the old 
woman’s breast; she had repaid the girl’s sullenness in kind, 
but as she looked from the shining golden piece to her own 
scanty store, her wounded pride sent the tears rolling down her 
cheeks, 

Sally jumped up impetuously, and running across to her side 
she hugged her with her strong young arms until she almost 
hugged the breath out of her body. 

“Ten and two is twelve,” she said. ‘Jem must do with that 
for once.” 

“No, no,’ 
his heart!” 

A look of terrible anxiety crossed her face that was repeated 
on the one at her side. Jem was a worthless good-for-nothing, 
a drinking, violent, idle ruffian; but while his mother and his 
sweetheart had hands to toil he should not have the plea of 
poverty to excuse his departures from the way of uprightness. 


said the old woman, “we mustn’t stint him, bless 
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It was two years now since Jem Michell had been seen at 
Feldham; the place was too hot to hold him, and he had found 
it best to take himself off. Not even his mother knew where he 
was; but Jem had ways and means of his own by which he could 
communicate with his friends at will, and having once found 
that he could draw upon them for supplies, he did not fail to 
do so at regular intervals. ‘ 

It was Sally Tredcroft who managed these negotiations: yellow- 
haired Sally, whom all the neighbours had prophesied would forget 
Jem Michell as soon as his back was turned; but in spite of all 
their jests she had remained faithful through the two long years 
of his absence. Why she should have clung to him is hard to say; 
but woman’s love presents a series of phenomena which no scientist 
has ever yet attempted to explain, and in cold or heat, in hunger 
and privation, the two who loved Jem denied themselves for his 
sake. 

It was a strange bond between them—the brutal headstrong 
man, who would have knocked either of them down without the 
slightest hesitation if they happened to cross his will; and their 
affection was strange enough to match it! No loving words, no 
tender caresses, were ever interchanged; they reproached each 
other and angered each other, were jealous of the greatness of each 
other’s efforts and yet scornful of their smallness; they had 
neither patience nor pity where the other was concerned, and 
yet their unquenchable love for Jem held them together in spite 
of all! 

Mother Michell had never received any demonstration of 
affection from Sally before, and she was as awkward under it as 
though she had been a conscious schoolgirl. 

“ Let me be!” she said roughly, shaking herself free from the 
encircling arms; “I'll get the money somehow if I have to strip 
the skin off my bones to do it!” 

“No, no,” said Sally, looking down at the bent and withered 
—_ before her, “ you’re not fit to stint yourself; I’ll see what I 
can do.” 

“TJ reckon you think nobody cares for Jem but yourself!” said 
his mother angrily. “You let me be, Sally. I can live on turmits 
as well as you, or on a drink o’ cold water for that matter; you. 
come down to Ford Edge to-morrow night and I'll hand you the 
eight shilling if so be as I’m alive!” 

Sally did not receive the promise with any show of gratitude; 
she could not think that any sacrifice was too great for Jem, but 
yet she was angry with his mother for making it, and she stalked 
off with indignant protest expressed in every feature. 
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Mother Michell did not disturb herself over Sally’s “ tantrums,” 
however ; she put the rag back into its hiding-place, and sitting 
down again upon her stool she began to turn over her resources 
in her mind. Something she must sell, that was certain, but 
what she possessed that would be available for such a purpose 
was another matter. Her eye wandered sadly from her broken 
chair to her ragged carpet; not even the rag and bone man 
would take from her such articles as those! Even black Tom, 
the hungry-eyed cat, was absolutely useless from a purchaser’s 
point of view, and the despair in her face gathered and intensified 
as she looked round her miserable hovel and realised the extent 
of its barrenness. 

All of a sudden, however, a gleam of hope dawned in her eyes. 
The sunbeams, straying through the open door, lit up the wedding 
ring upon her finger, and she looked at it with trembling eagerness. 
To part with her wedding ring is to a poor woman the last 
degradation that poverty can inflict upon her ; all other shifts and 
denials must be first resorted to, and some have even been known 
to die because they could not endure the shame of losing it. 
But pride and self-respect, and even the clinging bonds of custom 
and tradition which are stronger still, can all be broken by the 
might of love; and getting up from her seat Mother Michell began 
to look out her aged bonnet and shawl with the determination 
of a great purpose in her face. 

Her preparations were soon made, and closing her cottage door 
and taking her stick in her hand, she set out on her expedition. 
The town of Wanworth lay some four miles on the other side 
of Feldham, and though her bent frame was capable of more 
exertion than would have seemed possible, she knew that the 
task before her would tax her powers to the utmost. 

At first her walk was an easy one; the village lay below 
Friday’s Church, and the narrow white path that led to it lay 
like a ribbon over the sloping side of the downs. Mother Michell’s 
cottage was the last remaining habitation of what had once been 
a lepers’ settlement ; placed there not from any lingering belief 
in the virtues of the goddess Friga, but because it was the most 
isolated position obtainable. There the lepers had lived and died 
in miserable solitude, their only glimpse of their fellow-men being 
allowed them on Sunday mornings, when, travelling in mournful 
procession over the downs, they came to the window of the village 
church and received the sacred wafer laid upon the sill by the 
priest. 

To no other place were they allowed to go, and the path, 


undeviating and severe as the restrictions that surrounded them, 
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went straight from their abode to the church window; but the 
present occupant of their settlement felt herself bound by no such 
laws, and being absolved from their decree of exile, she considered 
that she was also absolved from their compulsory attendance at 
church. Mother Michell was a heathen, pure and simple, and her 
creed was far more akin to that of the worshippers of Friga than 
to the faith of the mass-going lepers. 

Friga and her worshippers were lost sight of now in the dimness 
of the ages; lepers and priests had passed away in their turn, 
and the vicar of Feldham gathered his flock around him Sunday 
by Sunday, instructing the school children and reading to his 
parishioners from the pages of an open Bible ; but Mother Michell 
was not further removed from one form of worship than the other, 
and the bells of her parish church fell unheeded week by week 
upon her ears. 

She passed through the churchyard now and out by the lych gate, 
and making her way as quickly as possible through the village, she 
set herself to climb the ascending road that led to Wanworth. 
Her steps were feeble, for the sun was hot and her heart was 
heavy within her as she went ; but though she sat down by the 
wayside before she entered the town, it was not so much to rest 
her aching limbs as to take a last leave of her treasure. 

Never had that ring once left her finger since it had first been put 
there by her husband forty years before; it was a symbol to her 
not only of her respectability and position, but also of all the 
sweetness that life had ever known for her. Her love for Jem 
was fierce and all-absorbing, but it brought with it no answering 
love in return; while the husband who had been dead and gone 
for thirty years had thought all the world of his black-eyed 
Nancy. But her foolishness, as she called it, was a thing of the 
past, whereas Jem was alive, with devouring claims upon her that 
would not be ignored nor denied. 

She drew off the ring slowly, and a deep sob shook her for a 
moment as she held it to her lips; then, getting up from the 
grass, she wrapped it in a corner of her shawl and entered the 
town with a steady step. 

Mother Michell had often been to Wanworth on market days, 
and she knew very well where she wanted to go. She could not 
take her sacred ring to the pawnshop, but she had seen a jeweller’s 
window on which the words were inscribed: “Highest value 
given for old gold and silver,” and choking down the lump in her 
throat, she opened the door and went in. 

The young man behind the counter stared at her in some 
amazement, as well he might; the poverty and squalor of her 
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appearance were thoroughly repugnant to him, and with his stiff 
high collar and his dazzling shirt cuffs, the well-oiled curl upon 
his forehead, and the shining chain across his waistcoat, he felt 
himself a being of another sphere. 

Mother Michell was equally repelled by his grandeur, but she 
would not turn back now; her ring would soon be changed into a 
precious golden piece, and was not that result worth enduring 
something to attain ? 


“T want you to buy this,” she said, holding it out without 
preamble. 

“Where did you steal it from?” were the words that rose 
to the young exquisite’s lips, but the glance that she shot at 
him out of her deep-set eyes caused him to change his mind, 
and taking the ring from her hand, he flung it carelessly into 
his scales. 

“It’s worth about threepence,” he said, as he took it out again. 

“ Threepence!” exclaimed the old woman in tones of indigna- 
tion. ‘ How dare you say such a thing!” 

“What should it be worth?” asked the other insolently. 
“Tt’s worn and bent and scratched, and it wasn’t even nine carat 
to start with.” 

“Carrot ?—it’s gold!” cried the old woman. “Call your master, 
you young jackanapes.” 

“Tf you don’t walk out of this I'll call the police,” returned the 
assistant, whose scanty stock of patience was soon exhausted. 
“Here, take your piece of rubbish, unless you'd rather have the 
threepence,” 

Mother Michell vouchsafed no answer; she snatched up her 
ring from the counter and hurried from the shop with a dismay 
at her heart that more than outweighed her anger. It was bad 
enough that her treasure should be despised, but it was worse 
still to feel that her last resource had failed her. 

Slowly and sadly she retraced her steps to Feldham; it was 
useless to stay any longer in the town, for there was nothing 
more that she could do. She had brought a crust of bread in her 
pocket, and she ate it as she went, washing it down with water 
from a running brook. 

But as she drew near the village her strength began to desert her; 
evening was drawing on, and the varied emotions through which 
she had passed that day had done even more to exhaust her than 
her bodily fatigue. She felt that she could go no further unless 
she sat down to rest, and crouching under the wall of a shed on 
the outskirts of the village, she buried her face on her knees, a 
living picture of despair. 
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She had sat motionless for some time, when voices on the other 
side of the wall roused her from her stupor. She knew where she 
was sitting—under the shelter of Jacob Pilbeam’s hog-pound,iand 
it was Jacob’s voice that first caught her ear. 

“There, Master George, what d’ye think o’ she?” 

A grunt and a squeal followed, showing that “she” had been 
stirred up by her master’s foot that she might exhibit herself in 
all her native beauty. 

‘What d’ye say she weighs now, eh?” went on Jacob. 

“ Well,” said another voice, which Mother Michell recognised 
as that of George Bostock, the son of the farmer for whom Jacob 
worked, “I should say she weighs thirty stun.” 

“Thirty stun!” said Jacob in high dudgeon,—“she weighs 
forty and better; she’s a terr’ble deep pig surelye! ” 

The discussion did not much interest Mother Michell, and she 
was about to rise from her uncomfortable seat when the voice of 
the village constable broke in upon the #éte-d-téte. 

“Good evening to you! I’ve had a rare journey to-day, just 
about!” 

“What have you been doing ?” asked Master George. 

“T’ve been over to’ the county town; twas inspection-day, and 
a mort o’ bother it makes. But there was a fine business over 
there, for there’s been a fight last night and a man killed, and his 
father has offered twenty pounds reward—ten to the finder and 
ten to the constable who brings the man in.” 

“‘ What’s he like?”’ asked Bostock. 

‘A thick black beard, they told us, black hair, and a suit 0’ 
corduroys. I wish luck ’ud send him this way.” 

“Not likely!” said Bostock ; “if there’s a warrant out against 
him he’s off to the sheeres by this time. But it’s dry work talking ; 
come round to the Red Lion and have a drop of something.” 

Mother Michell rose hastily to her feet and hobbled away in 
the gathering twilight; she was too sick and sore in heart to 
wish for conversation with any human being to-night, and 
grasping her stick more firmly she crossed the churchyard and 
set herself to climb the lepers’ path. 

All through the weary journey the words that she had just 
heard rang in her mind: “Twenty pounds reward, ten for the 
finder, ten for the constable who brings the man in.” If only 
luck would send him in her way, how proudly would she not meet 
Sally Tredcroft ! 

It was nearly dark before she reached Friday’s Church, and, 
opening the cottage door, she sank down on her stool, completely 
exhausted ; the cat came up and purred as he rubbed himself 
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against her, but she was so dispirited and weary that she hardly 
noticed him. 

She had sat silently for some quarter of an hour when an 
unexpected noise made her raise her head. In an ordinary way 
there was nothing in the sound to cause alarm, but at that hour 
and in that lonely spot it was sufficiently startling, for it was 
neither more nor less than a deep, hoarse cough! 

Mother Michell started to her feet and stood listening with her 
hand to her ear, but there was nothing more to be heard, and she 
hed almost persuaded herself that it was only her fancy, when 
another cough, louder and deeper than the first, rang out in the 
stillness. There was no doubt where it came from: the wall that 
divided the cottage from the shed was thin and seamed with many 
a crack, and she knew that her unexpected visitor must be 
concealed within the rough lean-to. 

Few tramps visited Friday’s Church—there was nothing to be 
got there for one thing; and for another, Mother Michell had not 
the best of reputations. No harm to man, woman or child had 
ever been proved against her, but it stood to reason that an old 
woman, who lived away from all her neighbours and never passed 
the time of day with anyone whom she could avoid, must be some- 
thing more than ordinary. It was not likely to be a tramp, 
then, and a sudden thought darted into her mind: might it 
not be the man with the thick black beard on whose head a price 
was set ? 

Her fatigue and disappointment were forgotten in a moment 
as though they had never existed; she stood upright, hardly 
daring to breathe, but though her body was motionless, her brain 
was working with the rapidity of lightning. The first thing 
to be done was to get sight of the stranger; but how that was 
to be accomplished without his knowledge was not an easy 
matter. She dared not take her lantern lest she should alarm 
him, and without it she feared that it would be too dark to get 
a sight of him ; but fortune favoured her beyond her expectations : 
the moon was shining brightly, and as she cautiously approached 
the shed and looked through a crack in the wall, she saw her 
visitor lying full length in the beams that fell through the 
opposite window. 

“Thick black beard, black hair, suit of corduroys!” 

Mother Michell had never walked so swiftly in all her life as 
she did when she recrossed the lepers’ path that night. She 
would not let herself stop to think, for the code of hospitality 


is sacred and she felt that it was a base deed to betray the 
fugitive under her roof. 
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“He’s somebody’s boy!” said a voice within her breast, but 
she silenced it angrily. That black-bearded ruffian could be dear 
to no one, and why should he not be sacrificed for Jem, her 
“smock-faced” Jem, whose smooth girlish cheeks were the only 
innocent thing about him* 

It was ten o'clock when she reached the village, and the 
constable started when he opened his door and saw the strange 
figure on the threshold. A word was enough to enlighten hin, 
however, and dashing out of the house he ran to Bostock’s 
farm to borrow a horse and cart and to secure help for the 
capture. 

Mother Michell’s steps were as slow now as they had been swift 
before ; she did not repent of her deed, but she had no wish to see 
the prisoner taken, and she waited till the men were well on 
their way before she set Out on her return journey. It was with 
almost a feeling of relief that the idea struck her that after all 
he might have escaped before they reached the shed; but the 
relief did not last long, for before she had retraced the half of 
her way she heard the rattle of wheels on the road below her, and 
in the bright moonlight she saw the farmer’s well-known dogcart 
with a guarded figure on the back seat. 

Mother Michell was not superstitious, and she had never yet 
‘known what fear was; but when she stood once more by Friday's 
Church and entered her deserted dwelling, she trembled from 
head to foot, and the cold drops stood upon her forehead. Strange 
sights and sounds seemed to fill the air, and drawing the door 
close she flung herself upon her bed and covered her head in 
terror. Morning light is, however, the best of restoratives, and 
when day dawned and she had washed her face at the spring and 
eaten a portion of cold pudding, she felt herself again, and waited 
with calm satisfaction for the triumph in store for her. 

The village of Feldham was meanwhile in a state of wild 
excitement. Such an event had hardly happened before within 
the memory of man, and all tongues were wagging. Everyone 
was eager for the constable’s return, that they might hear the full 
details of the story; but it was not till evening was drawing on 
that he appeared in sight. George Bostock and Jacob Pilbeam 
had returned as soon as their charge had been deposited at the 
police-station, but they had little to tell beyond what the villagers 
knew already. The constable was the fountain-head of information, 
and when he was seen approaching, an eager group rushed out to 
meet him. 

The constable’s eyes were wild and staring and his face pale 
with excitement. The first impression was that he had been 
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drinking, but as soon as he began to speak it was felt that the 
news he brought accounted for all. 

“We got him,” he began; “we tied him up and took him off, 
and the poor lad’s father came up and identified him, but when 
they took him to put him in the cells his hair fell off and then his 
beard, and it was Jem Michell himself.” 

There was an awestruck silence; the revelation was so un- 
expected that it took away all powers of speech from his hearers, 
and he was forced to begin again himself. 

“He raved and swore awful when he saw I knew him, and said 
his mother had done him to death ; but they put him in the cells, 
and when I got away I went and took my money, for I didn’t see 
as it ud do him any good to leave it alone.” 

In this opinion the neighbours entirely agreed, but there was 
still much that they wanted to know, and having somewhat 
recovered from their first amazement, they poured out an eager 
flood of questions. 

“But what was he doing up Friday’s Church? ” asked several. 

The question was a natural one, for having got safely away 
from the scene of his crime, it seemed a strange blunder to have 
lingered in the neighbourhood. 

“ Drunk, I reckon, and couldn’t get no further,” said another. 

“That’s all you know about it then,” flashed out an angty 
voice. “You've no call to judge all men by yourself, Job 
Fletcher !” 

There was a general laugh, for Job was the toper of the village, 
and all turned to look at the fresh speaker. It was Sally 
Tredcroft, her face white with rage, her eyes paen with 
indignant fire. 

“ What did he come for, then?” asked Job sullenly. 

“ He came to bid good-bye to me,” said Sally, with a quivering 
passion in her voice that silenced any possible jeers on the part 
of her listeners, “and he came to bid good-bye to his mother who 
sold him!” 

The group shrank back terrified at the fury of her looks, and 
the constable thrust his hands into his pockets and produced a 
glittering heap of coins. 

“There tis, sure enough,” he said, “ but ’tis an unaccountable 
job to give them to her, surelye!” 

“Tl give them to her,” said Sally fiercely, and seizing them 
from him before he had time to consider, she turned andjwalked 
towards the lepers’ path with swinging strides. 

The little knot of men and women looked after her uneasily, 
but none dared to interfere. 
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“Why don’t you stop her?” was demanded of the constable in 
varied tones of righteous indignation; but the constable merely 
shrugged his shoulders, and walked off to his own house in silence. 

Mother Michell had been waiting till dusk drew on before she 
descended to the village; she knew that it was quite possible that 
popular feeling might be against her, and though she professed 
herself totally indifferent to popular opinion, she was, in reality, 
as sensitive to it as another. But the constable, having shared 
in the capture, could throw no stones at her, and as soon as 
evening came she intended to go to his house to receive the money 
that was to make her heart to sing for joy. 

She was just preparing for her walk when the cottage door was 
flung back, and a harsh voice fell upon her ear. 

“There, you false Judas; take your blood money, and much 
good may it do you!” 

Sally’s words and gesture were dramatic, but she had no thought 
of posing as an avenger; love and anger were tearing at her 
heart, and she spoke out of the fulness of her passion. The 
old woman looked up in terrified amazement, but Sally struck on 
unheeding. 

“ He was your son, your own flesh and blood, as you took and 
sold to his death. Jem ’ud never go off without bidding us good- 
bye, but how could he let the village people see him? He might 
have rid himself of his disguise and got clean away if he hadn’t 
loved us; and you betrayed him, and he’s cursing you for it now, 
as I do!” 

She flung down the money as she spoke, and with a choking 
sob rushed out of the house and disappeared into the gathering 
gloom. 

The silence that followed her departure was long unbroken; 
the money still lay where it had fallen; the old woman sat 
motionless upon her stool, her withered hands clasped in her lap, 
her eyes fixed idly on the ring upon her finger. Her attitude 
might have seemed indifferent, but it was not—it was despairing. 
She had no thought of disbelief; Sally’s accusation was true; she 
had done what she ought not to have done, and this was her 
punishment. 

Mother Michell, it has been said, was a heathen—that is to say, 
any faint knowledge of good things that she may have possessed 
kad no visible effect upon her life; but one word that Sally uttered 
had made a lodgment in her mind—“ Judas!” 

She knew that Judas was a betrayer, and some dim remem- 
brance of his story came back to her mind as she sat there in her 
anguish, some floating memory that the One he had betrayed had 
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promised never to turn away those who sought His aid. Could it 
be that there was help for her; and where was He that she might 
ask for it? She had turned a deaf ear throughout her life to all 
proffered instruction, but she had a lingering conviction that help 
might be found in the place that she had so long neglected, and 
with a sudden impulse she stooped down painfully, and gathering 
together the scattered coins, she went out of her door and began 
to descend the lepers’ path. 

The wind that hovered over the firs of Friday’s Church followed 
her down the slope and swept mockingly around her, but, in spite 
of all obstructions, she struggled on with trembling limbs and 
failing breath over the path which so many miserable feet had 
trodden before her. 

The churchyard gate was reached at last, and passing through 
it she made her way between the quiet mounds until she came to 
the lepers’ window, and laying the accursed gold upon the sill, 
she sank upon her knees, and stretched out her withered hands 
for pardon. 

The wild, wet night passed away at length, and the sun shone 
out brightly once more; but little work was done in the village 
that morning, for young and old gathered in solemn silence on 
the churchyard grass. 

“No one shall touch her but me!” cried Sally Tredcroft 
passionately ; “it’s my words as killed her, but God knows I loved 
her all the time!” 

There were some who blamed the vicar of Feldham because he 
found a resting-place for Mother Michell under the walls of the 
old grey church. She had lived the life of a heathen, they said, 
and what right had she to claim a Christian burial? But the 
Vicar remained unmoved by their candid counsel; he knew that 
human standards are but finite after all, and if in her last hour 
she had made her appeal to Heaven, who was he to decide that 
she had not obtained a hearing ? 

The old cottage is fast crumbling into decay, for no one chose 
to take up their abode there after Mother Michell’s death; but 
Sally Tredcroft walks there sometimes on soft spring evenings, 
and looks forward faithfully to the day when Jem’s fourteen 


years of servitude will be over, and she shall see him once 
more, 
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Che Story of the New South Wales 
Contingent, 1885. 


In the spring of last year the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
spoke as follows :— 


“Three weeks ago, in the words of Mr. Foster, the leader of the House of 
Commons of the Dominion of Canada, the great Mother Empire stood 
‘ splendidly isolated.’ And how does she stand to-day? She stands secure in 
the strength of her own resources, in the firm resolution of her people without 
respect of party, and in the abundant loyalty of her children from one end of 
the Empire to the other.” 


The national bark had been tossing a little heavily. There 
were steady hands at the helm, but the seas were undoubtedly 
troubled, and all round and round the horizon the clouds were 
gathering fast. And it was at the very moment of crisis, just 
at the worst point of strain and tension, that, one after the 
other, our Colonies rallied to our side. Not merely with words 
of loyal sympathy and hearty encouragement, but with eager 
offers of substantial aid. 

How real was the sympathy, how genuine the proffered help, 
we have the best of reasons for knowing. National memory may 
be short, but the Mother Country has not yet forgotten the 
gallant Canadians who toiled by our side up the Nile to Gordon’s 
rescue ; she has not forgotten the enrolment and despatch of the 
New South Wales Soudan Contingent. 

The present writer, who was one of a party of travellers in 
New South Wales at the time, had special opportunities for 
judging of the state of public feeling on the matter, and the chief 
facts and details were put down from day to day. Perhaps a 
brief recital of these may not be inopportune at the present 
moment, when, as one of the leading and most interesting features 
of this year’s Jubilee celebrations, we are receiving as “ guests 


of the country” the chief men and the representative forces of 
the Colonies. 
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We were sitting in one of the broad Australian verandahs 
in the cool of the evening, and had just been talking about 
Khartoum and Gordon—the bitter news was only a day or two 
old. Suddenly, hasty footsteps came up through the garden, 
and the younger son of an Australian family living near hurried 
up the verandah steps. 


Had we heard the news? New South Wales had offered to 
send troops to Egypt! 

The boy was only fourteen years old. He and his whole 
family were Australians born and bred. Only a few weeks before, 
we had seen them keen with eagerness over a match between an 
English eleven and an Australian twenty-two—all, as a matter 
of course, heart and soul on the Australian side. But now the 
boy’s face was flushed, and his eyes shining with excitement. 

Three days more, and the colony, from end to end, was on fire. 
The idea had suddenly occurred to Mr. Dalley, acting Premier for 
New South Wales. A Cabinet Council was called; and, an hour 
later, the telegram was off. 


“The Government offer to Her Majesty’s Government two batteries of 
its permanent field artillery, with ten 16-lb. guns, properly horsed ; also 
an effective and disciplined battalion of infantry five hundred strong; the 
artillery under the command of Colonel Roberts, R.A., the whole force 
under the command of Colonel Richardson, the commandant; and under- 


take to land force at Suakim within thirty days from embarkation. Reply 
at once.” 


By half-past eight the next morning, Sir Saul Samuel, the New 
South Wales Agent General in London, had wired back. 


“Have shown your message to Lords Derby and Hartington. Your 


offer greatly appreciated, and will be at once considered. . . . Sent your 
offer to press.” 


This was on Thursday, the 12th. On Sunday the 15th, the 
enthusiasm rose to fever heat. The answer had come. 


“Her Majesty’s Government accept with much satisfaction offer of your 
Government upon the understanding that force must be placed absolutely 
under orders of general commanding as to duties upon which it will be 
employed. Force of artillery is greater than is required; only one battery 
accepted. Transports should call at Aden for orders. If your Govern- 
ment prefer the immediate despatch of your contingent, the War Office 


does not desire to delay it. Press comment very favourably on your 
splendid offer.” 


And then in another telegram :— 


“Her Majesty the Queen has personally intimated her high appreciation 
of the generous and spontaneous offer of assistance from New South 
Wales to England.” 
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Mr. Dalley was travelling inland when the accepting telegram 
arrived. From place to place he spread the news, and up to 
Sydney flashed one wire after another telling of the white heat of 
enthusiasm with which the tidings had been received. 

And not in New South Wales alone; the whole of the “ giant 
ocean isle” was stirred from end to end. Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia—it was like one great wave passing over the 
entire land. 

In Brisbane, more than one-half of a militia company on parade 
volunteered ina body. In Adelaide, men were thronging to the 
Brigade Office to put down their names; and a special course 
of signalling practice was officially ordered at Fort Glanville. 
Victoria was quite certain that she could raise 5000 men in three 
weeks. On that first Sunday, out of a total of 256 men of the 
Permanent Force in Melbourne 235 volunteered; and it was 
specially mentioned that the action of the men had been absolutely 
spontaneous ; not even suggested by the officers; a paper drawn 
up and sent round for signature by the men among themselves, 
and then sent in to the commandant. While Queensland had 
apparently set her heart upon a cavalry regiment ; and one well- 
known Brisbane man offered £1000 towards expenses of equipment, 
and guaranteed to have 500 volunteers and 400 horses ready in a 
fortnight. 

But the enthusiasm of the Colonies was outstripping the needs 
of the case. Victoria, Queensland, and South Australia each sepa- 
rately wired to England an offer of help, and the reply of the 
Home Government was as follows :— 

Their “ patriotic offer” was highly appreciated. But the force 
in Egypt was large enough for the present. In the autumn, if 
required, ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Government would gladly take the offer 
into consideration.” 

And meanwhile, in New South Wales the wheels were running 
smoothly. Wonderfully so; the way in which the absolutely new 
unaccustomed work was set in hand, thought out, and carried 
through was little less than marvellous. 

For that the work was utterly new must be well borne in 
mind. As the Sydney Morning Herald pointed out, they had 
“ everything to learn” in the matter. 

And, with barest truth it may be said, never was a lesson 
learnt more quickly and more thoroughly. The effect was, too, 
as if the entire colony were learning it all together. Nothing 
more curiously showed the hold—what the Sydney Herald well 
called “the extraordinary hold”—that the idea had taken 
upon the colonists than the way in which offers of help in 
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men, money, goods, suggestions, and advice poured in from all 
sides. 


And as a finishing touch, a telegram from Egypt itself. 


“ Soupan, February 16th. 
“Please inform troops coming here that I look forward with pride to 


the honour of having Australian soldiers under my command in the 
field.— W OLSELEY.” 


The Home Government’s acceptance had come on the Sunday. 
Next morning—Monday, February 16th—Mr. Dalley wired back : 


“ Contingent leaves 3rd March.” 


The date was kept to the very day! The whole thing was 
done in a day over a fortnight. 

All done by themselves, too, bien entendu. “ All off our own 
bat ”’—that, one could see, was a strong feeling from the outset. 
For instance, one of the first days, the New South Wales Agent 
General in London wired that the War Office wanted to know 
whether the Home Government should not supply reserve stores 
and ammunition, and spare parts of accoutrements and equipments. 
And without a moment’s hesitation the answer flashed back to 
inform the War Office that they required nothing ! 

The contingent, Mr. Dalley had informed the Home Government, 
would consist of artillery and infantry. And the first idea was 
this. For the artillery a body of men and horses was to be 
drawn from the colony’s Permanent Artillery—a fully-paid body 
of troops, and by its constitution liable to being called upon for 
service by land or sea, as commanded. For the infantry, volun- 
teers were to be asked for from the already existing Volunteer 
forces of the colony ; a body of men something on the lines of our 
own militia; a certain amount of drill attendance, including a 
week’s continuous training in camp yearly, being compulsory ; 
and a small payment attached to the attendances. 

The idea as to the artillery was carried out intact. The idea 
as to the infantry was slightly altered. 

Almost from the first day two things were plain. The one, 
that, beyond any doubt, from the colony’s volunteer militia alone 
the requisite numbers for the contingent could be supplied over 
and over again. The other, that, nevertheless, a certain modifica- 
tion of the original plan would be to the manifest advantage of 
the whole scheme. All over the colony, old retired soldiers, men 
with long-service records behind them, were volunteering in 
hundreds, And the advantage to the force as a whole of having 
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in its ranks a strong seasoning of such men as these was at once 
recognised. 

To give a single instance. From one of the colony’s gaols 
came an urgent application from five warders. One had served 
for twelve years in the King’s Dragoons. Another had a record 
of ten years’ Indian service in the 108th Foot. Of the remaining 
three, two had been in the Royal Artillery, and one in the Irish 
Constabulary. The Comptroller General reported that the men 
were of “ the finest physique and best character ;” rather ruefully 
adding that they would be “extremely difficult to replace.” 
Moreover, it was already an understood thing that a certain 
discrimination should be exercised in the selection of volunteers 
for the contingent ; that, for instance, other things being equal, 
unmarried men should be taken rather than married ones, and 
that “the exigencies of the public service” should be borne in 
mind. But the temptation of those five men was too much for 
the Colonial Secretary. He wired back, apologetically, indeed, 
but quite definitely, that he really must have them. 

One other point, too, was speedily apparent. Australia would 
do herself justice with this Soudan contingent of hers. More 
than justice. They were simply picked men. So abundant was 
the supply that the demand could afford to be nice. The doctors, 
who sat all day long, examining, passing, rejecting, stood on 
fastidious lines from the first. ‘‘ The slightest defect ” was to be 
an absolute bar: one poor fellow, for instance, after getting 
triumphantly through a previous general examination, finding 
himself, to his bitter disappointment, disqualified at the last 
moment on some slight point of eyesight. It was no wonder that 
afterwards in Egypt there was but one voice as to the general 
appearance and physique of the New South Wales Soudan 
Contingent. 

From the first it was resolved that the force was to be as 
representative as possible of the entire colony. The applications 
being so enormously in excess of requirements, the aim was that 
the favour of consent should be as impartially and as widely 
distributed as might be. Therefore, as all over the colony the 
militia were volunteering in shoals, and as rather less than 
eight hundred men in all were actually going, it followed that 
only the merest handful could be accepted from each separate 
volunteering centre. Burrowa vainly implored to send just two ; 
while, beside the seven from Tamworth and the six from Singleton, 
Orange with eleven, and Bathurst with thirteen, sounded quite 
imposing. 

And yet from one after another of those places far away 
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up inland came reports of an enthusiasm as intense, a public 
interest as keen, as if the units from each were hundreds and 
thousands. 

Bathurst, for instance, with its tiny little detachment of just 
thirteen men. Telegrams to Sydney told how the town was 
“completely beside itself with excitement ;” told how “ farmers 
had left their farms, squatters their homesteads, and labourers 
their work.” And the number of men was just thirteen. Sydney 
head-quarters had wired up the number accepted, with the en- 
joinder to “ come at once.” Short notice, was the cheery com- 
ment; but the order should be taken au pied de la lettre; the 
men should be off by that night’s mail train. And meanwhile, 
the town doctors were announcing that, while the Volunteers 
were away, their families should be attended free of charge. 
And one old citizen was offering to entirely support the family 
of any one of them for twelve months. And in a few minutes 
time, a subscription of £450 towards expenses was got up among 
about a dozen people. And though it was regretfully announced 
that, with only those few hours’ notice, there was not possibly 
time to get up a regular demonstration, yet, surely, that im- 
promptu one at nearly midnight was more impressive still. 

The little band parading in the town square at 10.30. The 
square itself dense with packed masses. The city band in full 
force—a picturesque group, with lighted torches flaring up in 
the night air. The wild cheering of the crowd, the waving of 
handkerchiefs from windows and balconies. The march through 
the streets to the station; that little handful of thirteen men in 
the middle; the band in front with the “ British Grenadiers” 
in full swing; a packed crowd of thousands surging round. 
The special cheering for a special favourite—a certain Robert 
Ashworth, a well-known Australian pedestrian—and the few 
answering words in which he tried to tell how he “ loved 
England as well as his own native New South Wales,” and how 
he was hoping to do his best to fight “for the honour of both.” 
The meeting at the station of an incoming train with the 
Orange eleven on their way to Sydney. The fraternising of the 
two tiny forces; the eager wringing of hands and last good-byes 
through open carriage windows; the expression on the men’s 
faces looking back as the train steamed slowly off, and the band 
struck up “ Auld Lang Syne,” and with a sudden burst the whole 
crowded station joined in with the words. 

And only thirteen men from Bathurst, and eleven from Orange. 
But it was the first time in all her one hundred years of history 
that Australia had known what war means. 
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While at the huge public meeting—the largest, they said, ever 
known in Sydney—the roars of cheers that greeted the almost 
passionate warmth of the words spoken by one leading man of 
the colony after another were deafening. 

“The Mother Country,” said the Lord Chief Justice, “ was in 
no danger as far as could be seen, and the small contingent of 
seven hundred and fifty men from New South Wales was not 
really required.” It was not the actual assistance, it was the 
token of sympathy, it was the strong proof of what the Imperial 
government could “ depend upon” from her colonies, should real 
necessity arise. 

‘ That, and also this, That that fact would have its weight 
“not only with the statesmen of England, but also with the 
statesmen of the continent of Europe.” While as for themselves: 
“The day when the troops of this colony shall embark for the 
Soudan will be for ever memorable in the history of New South 
Wales, for on that day they would raise themselves from colonial 
to Imperial rank . . . in thus throwing in their lot with the grand 
old home to which they owed so much.” 

“Owed so much?” Yes; generously the colony struck that 
chord again and again. 

“Ts the old country,” asked another speaker that night—“ is the 
good old country always to be succouring us, and not to accept 
succour from us ?” 

While the press seemed to go out of its way to accentuate the 
same idea. 

“Has not the mother country been helping us for years 
past?” asked the Sydney Herald warmly ; “is it not our turn 
to help her ?” 

“Of course Great Britain could do very well without our 
help,” remarked the provincial [Zlawarra Merewry. Of course the 
actual assistance is “a mere bagatelle.” The point is—what it 
means. 

And the Argus answered the question with terse emphasis :— 

“When the mother country needs, or desires, or is willing 
to accept aid, not a colony but what is eager to offer the assist- 


” 


Thus the public speakers and the press. And in the Sydney 
headquarters, work in fullest swing. 

Work, indeed, and no mistake. And being done with a fore- 
thought, an organisation, a grasp as to the whole, an efficiency 
as to detail, a precision and a swiftness that, as has been said 
already, was simply marvellous. 

As for the poor Brigade Office, it: was gasping for breath. 
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Applications—from Sydney itself in person, from all parts of 
the colony by letter and telegram—literally poured in; “ by 
hundreds hourly,” it was stated. Volunteers from the permanent 
forces, volunteers from the Volunteers, military and naval officers, 
old service men, doctors, chaplains, trained nurses. Butchers 
eagerly asking whether they could be of help, stewards volun- 
teering for the troopships, hairdressers representing the quite 
essential nature of their special services. The police force 
volunteering in shoals, old soldiers clamorously pressing their 
peculiar claims; civilians, absolutely untrained, yet wild to be 
taken. Before that first week was two days old, Colonel Richard- 
son, the commandant, with his Crimean, New Zealand, and 
Turkish record behind him, allowed it to be publicly known that 
he had received “with gratification aud wonder the urgent 
appeals of staid business men, surrounded with families and 
many other ties, not to refuse them the privilege of serving the 
Empire.” And one instance was speeially mentioned of a man 
holding an important medical appointment under Government, 
who had not only volunteered to resign his appointment, but to 
take “‘ even an assistant-surgeon’s position without salary.” 

As for the old soldiers, it was absolutely touching. 

“T’ve lots of fight in me yet,” urged one of them—an old 
Cameronian—applying in person at the Brigade Office, and afraid, 
poor fellow, that he might be thought too old: —“T’ve lots of fight 
in me yet, and I want to strike one more blow for the old country, 
God bless it!” 

Even old deserters went down before the wild excitement. 
One, somewhere up country, wired straight to Mr. Dalley :— 
Might he come back? Would he be taken? And Mr. Dalley— 
some strict disciplinarians winced, but the feeling of the country 
was with him—wired back that the offence would be forgiven, 
and the services accepted. 

Another little touch deserves special mention. One young 
man, lying seriously ill, sent what was described as a most 
pathetic letter to Mr. Dalley. Ill in bed, he could not volunteer 
—could only send his best wishes and a contribution towards 
expenses. The enclosed cheque was for £1000. 

But there was one instance which public opinion appeared to 
pick out instantly as, beyond doubt, the most expressive of all 
as to the intensity of the general feeling. 

There was a wealthy man, notorious for—what shall we say? 
let us call it a systematic reluctance to part with money. We 
had heard him often spoken of as “walking ten miles to save 
half-a-crown.” When travelling, he would not incur the expense 
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of inns or hotels; he would go into the fields outside a town, 
light a fire on the ground, boil his own billy, and camp out for 
the night. How much of all this was mythical, we could not 
tell; but it was current talk. This man’s name appeared, 
however, in the first day’s list of money contributions for a gift 
of several thousand pounds, 

Suggestive indeed were those long daily lists—suggestive of the 
extent, the catholicity of the movement. Rich men, with their 
cheques for hundreds and thousands ; working men all over the 
country, employees in shops, factory hands, clubbing together for 
one day’s pay; little children with their tiny pocket-money, or 
their bigger sums collected among friends. 

One well-known Sydney man offering £1000 towards expenses 
of getting up a cavalry regiment, adding that he would also send 
from his station inland a large number of horses. 

Another colonist, with just one warm sentence straight out from 
his heart as to the “dear old mother country,” promising £150 
per quarter while the troops were away. A cadet corps of boys 
in King’s College, Paramatta, clubbing together and engaging for 
£100 perannum. In one Sunday-school, a sum of money that had 
been collected for prizes for the children, sent, at the request of 
the children themselves, to the “ Patriotic Fund.” The warders 
in Goulburn Gaol forwarding one day’s pay each—£20; and at 
Richmond, the Volunteer company to a man subscribing the whole 
of that quarter's pay—£70. In a stationer’s shop in Sydney, 
the one day’s pay of the employees, unanimously agreed to at a 
meeting called by themselves, came to £80, and in another shop 
to £103. 

From the police force all over the country ; from the mining 
departments; from the harbours, rivers, and roads departments, 
and from the railways, daily news of long and rapidly growing 
subscription lists. 

Manufacturers, business firms big and small, insurance offices, 
vying with each other in the eagerness and generosity of their 
offers. To pick out instances seems almost invidious, but a few 
may be given as samples of the whole. One man placed at the 
disposal of the Government, free of cost, the services of the whole 
of the workmen in his harness and saddlery manufactory. A big 
clothing firm offered to “set aside the whole of their own work” 
for the fortnight, if the Government cared to avail itself of the 
services of the men, and a third firm thoughtfully offered the use 
of its big wool stores near the quay, for storing materials before 
the start. 

Inland from Burrawang, a squatter wrote to Mr. Dalley that 
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he had at the moment some specially fine wethers on his station : 
he should like to present one hundred to the troops for board 
ship; would Mr. Dalley let him know whether to deliver them 
on the troopships alive or to have them slaughtered first and the 
carcases sent. 

All the way from Melbourne, on the very first day of the 
movement, came a telegram, offering Mr. Dalley forty Winchester 
rifles and four thousand cartridges. 

And the Mayor of Goulburn, the head of a big boot manu- 
factory, wired offering five hundred pairs of bluchers ; they should 
be the very best made; he would have them set in hand expressly 
for the campaign : a later telegram stated that the whole hundred 
of his factory hands had volunteered to a man to work overtime, to 
ensure their being ready. 

While one insurance company after another was passing resolu- 
tions to the effect that any existing members might go to Egypt 
without prejudicing their policies, or without extra premiums 
being charged. 

We have spoken about the money contributions. The con- 
tributions in material were, in their variety,-their almost comical 
incongruity, even more striking and suggestive.as to the extent 
to which the movement had taken hold of the public generally. 

Let us lead off with Quong Tart, the little Chinese tea-merchant, 
whose small quaint figure was one of the most-familiar person- 
alities in Sydney. He wrote to Mr. Dalley to ask if he might 
send some tea, “some of his very best tea:” permission to do so 
he would regard as “a great honour.” There were ten chests, 
valued at £50. 

And for the rest? Well-nigh everything: from a couple of 
express waggons to a case of jam and ‘a ton of soap; and from 
an ambulance car perfectly constructed and thoroughly fitted up 
to 25 oz. sulphate of quinine, six dozen halters, and two gross 
packs of playing cards. £500 worth of preserved meats and 
soups from one firm; 3000 Ibs. weight from another; and ten 
tons of best cabin biscuits from a third, must have gladdened 
the hearts of the commissariat. A quarter ofja ton Conqueror’s 
brand of tobacco from one quarter found itself fortunately 
matched by the 500 choice briarwood pipes from another. While 
the crate of best Mirror blacking sent by a big Sydney firm 
ought to have ensured the good looks of the Mayor of Goulburn’s 
500 bluchers throughout the entire campaign. A hogshead of 
rum found itself balanced by 300 dozen bottles of aerated waters ; 
and 48 bottles of St. Jacob’s oil by 600 of hop bitters and a 
gross of eye-ointment. There was stationery in piles—carefully 
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thought out to the smallest detail—for the men’s home letters ; 
there were musical instruments for their daily and nightly 
delectation. Australia was not likely to forget mosquito nets, 
blue veils, or goggles: even if she did not adopt the thoughtful 
suggestion of a Yarra-Yarra correspondent that each man in 
the force should be provided against perils of thirst in the desert 
by a big sponge and canvas bag in which to collect the morning 
dew for daily consumption! One lady sent 400 sewing-cases 
or housewives; a Sydney bookseller £10 worth of handsomely 
bound standard works; while St. John’s Parish, Darlinghurst, 
forwarded 500 prayer books, and the New South Wales branch 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society 500 Testaments. 

Thus the general public daily and hourly, to the best of its 
power and ability. And meanwhile at headquarters the work 
still going steadily on. By the middle of the week the two 
troopships had been chartered—the Orient Company's mail 
steamer Iberia, and the Australasia of the White Star Line— 
and large bodies of workmen were drafted on board to get both 
ready in time. On the Iberia, to make the necessary room, the 
whole of the intermediate and second cabins had to be cleared 
away bodily. Special attention also, so the public was informed, 
had been paid as to the men’s food, so as to ensure their landing 
in Egypt in thoroughly good form. 

Special attention, indeed—the bill of fare was given in the 
Press after the ships had sailed. Each day in the week different, 
and each separate meal on the most lavish scale. 

Before the middle of the week, a fresh stir of feeling thrilled 
right through the colony. A message direct from the Queen sent 
by her in an autograph letter to Lord Derby, and wired out from 
London by the Colonial Agent-General. 


“Pray express my warm and grateful feelings to the colonies for their 
proffered aid. It is most satisfactory.” 


And meanwhile Lord Rosebery had telegraphed “ Well done,” 
and a letter of thanks was being extensively signed at home, 
headed by Tennyson, the Duke of Argyle, Mr. Foster and Mr. 
Goschen; while from the headquarters in Egypt it had been 
cabled out that the British soldiers had been “ delighted ” to hear 
the news. 

Truly the Argus had justification for referring to the Duke of 
Wellington’s description of the English race as not a military, but 
a warlike people; and for pointing out that though French and 
German enormous conscription systems were impossible with us, 
yet—“ given the prospect of a fray, and the land is ablaze.” 
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Also, for adding that it thought it might say that this week’s 
experiences were showing that on this point the colonies strongly 
“feature their parent.” While another Sydney paper, speaking of 
the strength of the warlike enthusiasm, added that, “thanks to 
the adoption of the militia system, there is every reason to believe 
that this spirit is backed up by something substantial in the shape 
of military capacity.” 

On Sunday, Ist March, two days before the start, a special 
service was held by the Primate, Bishop Barry, in St. Andrew’s 
Cathedral. The big cathedral was crowded to overflowing, and 
the service was a most impressive one. In one way, almost pain- 
fully so. The consciousness of the good-byes, now so near at hand, 
seemed to be in every mind. This was Sunday, and the troops 
were to sail on the Tuesday. And in that crowded cathedral 


that day were wives and sweethearts and mothers and sisters. 
* os * * * 


The 3rd of March, 1885. Never—it was the one thing said 
afterwards—never had there been such a day in Sydney in the 
whole hundred years of the colony’s history. 

And Sydney that day was practically New South Wales. It 
seemed as if the entire colony had emptied itself into its capital. 

From one seaport after another, up and down the long coast 


lines, north and south; from big cathedral towns inland ; from 
tiny far away townships in desolate bush clearings ; from lonely 
farms and isolated stations, the steady flow set in. Set in at 
early dawn, and went on in one continuous stream, hour after 
hour. 

Successive trains—trains with carriages packed from window to 
window—came in at the stations; steamers, their decks black 
with wedged masses of standing men and women, discharged one 
after the other at docks and quays. Before noon that day a mass 
of people, amounting to about one-sixth of the entire population 
of the whole of Australia, was crowded into Sydney streets. 

Every balcony was thronged with ladies with piles of flowers 
heaped on their knees. Every window flung wide—framing in 
row behind row, the crowded together eager faces. And else- 
where, literally not an inch of vantage ground unfilled, roofs of 
houses, every possible or impossible ledge or cornice or bit of 
projecting stone or woodwork, chimney-stacks, pillars, posts, 
and most risky doubtful-looking scaffolding 

Up in the barracks that morning, the high spirits of the men 
was a matter of general comment. High spirits, at least, until 
just at the very end, poor fellows: relatives and friends had been 
admitted into the barrack’s yard, and those last few minutes were 
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a nasty bit of work. But up till then, all had been eagerness and 
animation. And again and again that morning, the hearty ring 
in the men’s cheers was good to hear, as from time to time the 
big gates swung heavily back to admit some privileged carriage. 
Well-known members of Parliament; one after another of the 
Ministers of State; the High Commissioner for New Guinea, 
General Scratchley; Rear-Admiral Tryon and Captain Lane of 
the Nelson, and so on. 

While, at one point, the cheers rose into an absolute roar of 
welcome, as the big gates were suddenly swung back to their 
widest, and in trooped, with a steady swing, five hundred and 
fifty blue-jackets, splendid fellows, picked detachments from the 
men-of-war in the harbour; sent—with two Gardner guns, two 
Nordenfelts and two Gatlings—by Admiral Tryon, to escort the 
contingent to the quay. 

At ten minutes past twelve the governor—Lord Augustus 
Loftus—and Mr. Dalley arrived. At a quarter past twelve, the 
bugle sounded, and the men fell in. A few manouvres, and then 
the troops were formed into sections of fours, and the procession 
had started. 

First, a body of mounted troopers and the Sydney light horse; 
fine men all, on splendid horses. Then the governor’s carriage, 
the Premier of course by his side. A second carriage with 
Admiral Tryon and the captain of the Nelson. A third and 
fourth with leading members of the New South Wales Govern- 
ment. Then—evidently most prime favourites, second only to 
the contingent itself—the bluejackets with their Gardners, Nor- 
denfelts, and Gatlings. And last the contingent itself. 

Before the last man was well out of the barracks square one 
thing was most clear. Each officer in that force had better 
develop on the spot, and for the next hour exclusively make use 
of, Nelson’s blind eye—which they sensibly did. To expect 
strict discipline in the march through Sydney streets that day 
was hopeless. 

The excitement of the crowds in the street was beyond control. 
The cheers—well, as the Sydney Morning Herald remarked next 
day, cheers was no word for it. And the shouts! “Bravo, boys!” 
“Bravo, boys!” “Give it to the Mahdi!” “Give it to the 
Mahdi!” And then with a sudden huskiness: “God bless you!” 
“God bless you!” 

Men waved their hats in the air, and waved on, utterly 
unconscious that all that was left in their hands was a tattered 
shred of rim. Women, who had dropped their handkerchiefs 
or waved them into rags, in the intense unself-consciousness 
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of the moment, snatched off, and waved, bonnets and hats instead. 
As for steadiness in the ranks, the men struggled for it in vain. 
On either side, the crowd surged in upon them. The long ad- 
vancing line wavered, shook, swayed to and fro—more than once 
all but broke. Men were patting them on the shoulders: men 
were dashing forward at the sight of a friend’s face in the ranks 
—dashing forward, with hand outstretched, for one last grasp 
of the answering hand that, spite of discipline, came out quickly 
in eager response. Women were springing forward to thrust 
flowers into their hands, or running along side by side to pin 
on shoulder or arm a dainty knot of ribbons. And above, from 
balconies and windows, flowers were literally showering down 
upon their heads. 

The poor fellows, with touched, almost overwhelmed faces, at 
times seemed all but bewildered: hopelessly mixed between 
discipline, the duty of carrying arms, and the want of an available 
hand. Here, as a mass of flowers came flying down through the 
air, a sudden grasp would be made, and perhaps half-a-dozen caught 
and hastily stuffed into a waist-belt. There, a dozen rifles would 
be abruptly lowered, as many handfuls of flowers thrust into the 
barrels, and then, with a sudden virtuous struggle for “ eyes front,” 
the rifles would be once more hastily shouldered. 

Once in the march, the officers had to cultivate a deaf ear, as 
well as a blind eye. The crowds, above and below, were at least 
finding in those roars of cheers some sort of an outlet for the 
nervous strain. But the troops had to march on silently. And 
did—except just that once. 

One of the companies was passing a huge block of buildings— 
with baleony above balcony, packed with ladies. A man in the 
ranks glanced up, and his eyes met full the rows upon rows of 
eager faces. 

“Three cheers for the ladies!” The sudden shout rang out, 
clear and distinct. And then, just one short sharp cheer—a cheer 
that sounded as if charged with all the nervous tension of the long 
silence—burst out, was caught up from rank to rank, and swept 
right up and down the long advancing lines. 

As the march went on, as the men drew nearer and nearer to 
the quay and the waiting ships, the nervous tension of the 
crowd seemed to increase, 

And the men themselves? Poor fellows, it was hard work for 
them. They bore themselves splendidly all through, with a quiet, 
steady, earnest gravity that became them well. But more than 
once it seemed touch and go. 

The bands—there were several of them; Sydney bands and 
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one specially sent from H.M.S. Nelson—were playing “The Girl I 
left behind Me.” 

If even to us in the old country—to us with our many big wars 
and our endless little ones; to us to whom the sending of our 
men to the farthest ends of the earth has for long generations 
been a familar story; if even to us the tread of marching feet in 
unison with that air still brings a tightening of the heart and a 
mist before the eyes—what must it have felt like that day to 
those Australians, to whom for the first time in all their history it 
had come home at last ? 

The crowd went down before it. A husky broken sound came 
into the men’s cheers, and women broke into helpless sobbing. 
Above in the balconies, ladies rose to their feet, and with quiver- 
ing lips, wet eyes, and trembling fingers showered down their 
flowers with both hands. And below in the crowds, many of the 
men’s eyes were full of tears. While the women—perhaps the 
most touching thing of all was to see the way in which so many 
of them fought with their sobs, and, pressing forward for one last 
look or word, struggled hard to let husband or son or brother or 
sweetheart carry away with them the memory of a last smile. 

And the gallant fellows themselves? All up and down the 
ranks one could see one face after another suddenly quivering all 
over, and the eyes rigidly set straight in front with a desperate 
effort at steadiness. 

One little touch drew many eyes. One wife pressed out from 
the crowd, right up beside her husband, fell into step at his 
side, and stuck desperately to her place. She was carrying her 
baby. And—in a moment the thing was done. The child was in 
the father’s arms—how closely held more than one bystander 
noticed—and the wife was walking on steadily, side by side, her 
husband’s rifle in her hands. 

And so down Hunter Street and on to the quay. To find that, 
inside, some one hundred thousand people had crushed themselves 
together. 

An awful crush. For a time, police and escorting troops 
seemed helpless. Women were swooning away; men turning 
faint. More than once it looked as if a panic must set in. 

But, at last, the troopships were reached. And out in front lay 
Sydney Harbour—pride and joy of every New South Wales man, 
woman, and child. 

Two benches were hastily pulled forward, side by side: and the 
governor, mounting them, said a few last hearty words from 
himself, and read a telegram from Sir Henry Loch, the then 
Governor of Victoria, wishing the contingent “ God speed.” 
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And an hour later, Mr. Dalley had gone home to write out a 
cablegram to Sir Saul Samuel. 


“Inform Lord Derby Australian contingent left yesterday for Egypt, 
amidst the largest concourse of people ever assembled in the colony, 
and amidst the heartiest expression of loyalty and devotion to the 
Empire.” 

While from Adelaide, a week later, the Sydney Morning Herald’s 
correspondent, on board the Iberia, telegraphed as to Colonel 
Richardson’s emphatic comments on “ the excellent physique and 
discipline of the troops.” 

A prosperous journey; a safe arrival; a most hearty welcome. 
For two whole days General Graham had postponed a forward 
march of the British troops, in order that the contingent might 
be there to join them. And when the Australian forces landed, 
they marched up to camp through cheering ranks of British and 
Indian soldiers, drawn up to receive them all along the line of 
route. 

But for the rest—undoubtedly, disappointment. An un- 
important skirmish, in which they took no very prominent 
part. And then home again, with the work—the work in which 
with their whole hearts and souls they had gone to help—left 
undone. 

Perhaps stronger than any other thought in Australian minds 
throughout that memorable fortnight had been the thought of 
Gordon. Dalley’s offer was made immediately after the Khartoum 
news came. “For England, Home, and Gordon ” was one of the 
most prominent mottoes in Sydney streets on the day of em- 
barkation. Bishop Barry, in his cathedral sermon, had put the 
general feeling ynto words—‘God grant that something of 
Gordon’s spirit may spread itself through the hearts of those 
who go to finish the work for which he died.” 

And four days after the contingent sailed came that telegram 
from Egypt—put into largest print in the Sydney papers—that 
Lord Wolseley had just issued an address to the British tooops, 
in which he told them that, before the end of that year, he hoped 
to lead them into Khartoum ! 

How that hope fell through is matter of history. Matter of 
history, the painfulness of which has been a little softened by 
recent events—will, we trust, be still more so by near future ones. 

If only the Australian troops that shared the disappointment 
then were going to share the hoped-for success now! 

But, for the moment, this last word. 

Our colonies are sending us for this year’s great celebrations 
their representative men and forces. Do they realise how, at the 
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thought, the heart of the mother country is going out to her 
children in a special way ? 

“We are proud of the mother country.” Again and again 
they have struck this key-note. 

Do they, we wonder, know how proud we are of them? Do 
they know that among all of this year’s guests of the country 
none are so welcome, so honoured, as they ? 


GERTRUDE MAcrENZIE. 











A Day of Humiliation. 


Wuew! what a morning! 

All night long, in wakeful intervals, I have heard the swish of 
rain on the window-pane, and the tinkle of the dead leaves hurled 
by a furious south-west gale against the glass. 

Well! It’s a comfort to have one’s mind made up, and one 
thing is quite certain. There is no stalking possible to-day. 

So I huddle again beneath the warm bed-clothes, with the com- 
fortable prospect before me of a late breakfast, a cosy peat fire, 
and a batch of unopened newspapers brought last night by a 
“chance machine” from the post-office, twenty miles away from 
the inn, the wing of which serves me as a lodge. 

Thump! thump! thump! What's that? 

It’s Donald’s heavy step along the passage, and coming upstairs 
too! 

A by no means gentle knock at the door follows. 

“ Hallo, what is it ?” 

“It’s nearly half-past eight, sir, and the sooner we're off the 
better.” 

Feebly I reply, “Good heavens, Donald, we can’t go out on a 
morning like this!” 

“It’s no sae baad just noo, sir, and it’s lookin’ lichter in the 
wast. Last night’s wund” (he says nothing about to-day’s) “ wull 
have put the deear into shelter, and there’s sairtain to be deear 
above the big wood. Wull I order the machine for nine o’clock?” 

I gasp out that it is impossible for me to be ready by that time, 
and finally compromise for half-past, whereupon Donald reluc- 
tantly leaves his victim for the time being. 

Springing out of bed, and drawing up the blind, I am just in 
time to see a terrific hailstorm flying past in white wreaths like 
smoke ; and as to its being “lichter in the wast,” I must say 
that Donald is—well, not precisely truthful, for the mist is down 
Ben More pretty nearly to the foot of the hill. Every leaf 
has been stripped during the night from the rowan and birch trees 
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surrounding the inn, and a more dismal morning I do not wish to 
see. I feel inclined to go to bed again and defy Donald from the 
other side of a locked door, but finally decide to dress, and do so, 
all the time with an ominous feeling at my heart that this is going 
to be a day of dire disaster for me. 

However, after the fried “haddie,” and ham and eggs, I feel 
rather more of a man, and by the time I have got my pipe going 
I am even able to contemplate the turmoil outside with some 
equanimity. But I am not allowed more than two or three pufis 
before Donald’s heavy tread is heard again. 

“ The machine wall be round directly, sir. It’s a wild moarning, 
but ye’ll see we'll haf blood the day.” 

I answer (not very cheerfully, I fear), “I hope so.” Now I 

really have some reason for despondency, for I am not a very 
reliable rifle shot at the best of times, and I feel that under such 
vile climatic conditions the odds are in favour of my missing, even 
should I get a chance. 
- Donald is, however, all “for blood” just now, for we have only 
five more days before the season is out, and although we have got a 
few decent stags since October came in, we shall be pretty hard 
pressed to get our limit by the tenth of the month. 

Now comes the cat out of the bag. ‘I wass seein’ the Crear 
shepherd last nicht. They got two good beasts close to oor 
mairch yesterday, and one the day before. And they were seein’ 
others on oor side too.” 

But the keeper at Crear and Donald are not particularly good 
friends. In fact, Donald has on more than one occasion hinted 
that in his opinion the march was not too strictly observed by our 
neighbours on that side. So I have no difficulty in coming to the 
conclusion that our destination for the day will be the ground 
marching with Crear. 

“All right, Donald, I'll be ready in a minute,” and with a 
longing look at the unopened Field and the blazing fire, I make 
my final preparations, and sally forth. 

There is Colin, the gillie, crouching for shelter under the wall, 
pipe of course in mouth, lunch-bag and spy-glass on his back, 
and our “deerhound” beside him. It would be difficult to say to 
what breed that dog belongs. He certainly has some collie blood 
in him, also a strong dash of greyhound, but his general appearance 
is such that if he were but to show himself in any ordinary 
English village, I think the local policeman would betray some 
anxiety to make the acquaintance of his owner. The ex-keeper 
from whom I have hired him told me once that he was a “ ferry 
useful doag,” and I cannot say I was much surprised to hear it. 
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Donald proposes a shot at the target whilst waiting for the 
* machine,” and I make quite a satisfactory one, smashing a bottle 
stuck up on a green patch in the heather at something under a 
hundred yards. Donald and Colin not only look upon this as a 
good omen, but even say so. My heart, however, mistrusts me, 
for well I know the difference between a bottle which cannot run 
away, and a stag which can—and does. 

Off we go at last, past the tiny manse and a cottage or two, 
towards the bridge over the river. A big spate is rolling down, 
and the porter-coloured flood rushes with relentless force through 
the grey arches; but I have little time to look around me, as 
a tremendous gust hurtling down the glen catches us just as we 
are on the top of the bridge, and all but upsets the dog-cart. 

Once over, we are on the open moor, and under ordinary 
conditions the drive from here down the loch-side is a lovely one. 
Deprived as I am of my smoke, for the tobacco has been blown 
clean out of the bowl, I have little to do but to admire such 
beauties of nature as may be visible this wild morning. What 
can be seen, below the mist, of the massive Ben More across the 
loch is of a deep indigo blue, though I rather suspect that the 
summit, if only we could see it, would be white enough this 
morning. Great breakers are rolling down the loch, itself of an 
inky black, only varied by those long white streamers of foam, 
always to me a matter of mystery. From time to time a few 
grouse, which have been crouching in the long heather by the 
roadside, whirl up as the “ machine” approaches, and the wind 
catching them as they rise, are in a moment out of sight round 
the nearest knowe. Here and there a green oasis in the black- 
brown of the dying heather marks a deserted croft. Colin, who 
is a terrible Radical, is great on this subject on a fine afternoon 
in August; but in October he is all for the deer, which have 
long since replaced the unhappy crofters. 

As we near the big wood, two or three blackcocks rise out 
of the dead brown brackens close to the road, and shoot down 
wind through the birch-tops with the steady flight of a wild duck. 

Arrived at a vista in the wood from which we can see the face 
of the hill above, we stop for a moment, and both men carefully 
spy the hillside. 

With an expressive grunt they simultaneously snap up their 
glasses. 

“Seen anything, Donald ?” 

“Not a thing, sir. I made sairtain there'd be deear there 
the day. Likely enough they'll be in the wood. We’ll drive on 
to the mairch now, and come back here if we’ve no luck yonder.” 
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At the march we all get down, and in Indian file proceed to 
climb the hill, Donald with the rifle in its cover in front, myself 
next, and the gillie last with the dog. The top commands an 
extensive view, 80 Donald and Colin, their backs against a huge 
boulder, wait patiently for a break in the storm long enough to 
let them spy the ground below. I retire to the leeward side of 
the rock, and from time to time peer round the corner, though 
I know very well from the dead silence of both that they have 
spied nothing as yet. At last from my shelter I hear a confused 
murmur in Gaelic, and presently Donald says, “‘ We’re seein’ 
deear close to the mairch. There’s a staag too, but we canna 
richtly make out what like beast he is.” 

So there is a long trudge to another hill-top from whence he 
can be seen better. 

He turns out to be a very fair beast, of six or seven points, but 
is lying dangerously near the march. However, we decide to 
try him, though the ground being very flat, it is necessary to go 
a long way round so as to come in upon him on a side wind, and 
it seems hours before Donald says softly, “ Now, sir, we'll go a bit 
canny heear.” 

I ask, in a whisper, if we are near him, but am told not, and 
that we shall have a long “ craal” across a wet flat before we can 
get within shot. 

Good heavens! A crawl even on a fine day is bad enough, but 
a crawl on such a day as this, with the moor simply running with 
water—well, my feelings do not permit of articulate speech. 
However, it’s got to be done, and Donald, emerging from the 
shelter of a knowe, goes down on his stomach in the slush, and 
I follow. At first I endeavour, by dragging myself along on my 
elbows, to save my hands from being benumbed by the icy cold 
water which lies in black pools between every tuft of heather, but 
soon have to give it up as hopeless. 

All Ican see of Donald is a pair of nailed soles close to my 
face, and from time to time I see a warning red hand come back 
which I know to be his silent injunction to me to keep “ pair- 
fectly ” flat. I find myself taking quite an interest in the 
vegetation close to my nose—a piece of heather not yet withered, 
a plant of sun-dew, or red-rattle—when suddenly I hear a sound 
which I recognise only too well. The hobnailed soles stop 
instantly, and I know that Donald has heard it too. I wriggle 
myself up alongside him. 

“Did ye heear that? It’s ahl up noo. Yon’s the yelp of a 
collie,” he whispers in hoarse excitement. 

There is no mistake about it now. I hear the sharp bark again 
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and again, and we know that a flock of sheep on their way to the 
distant station of the Highland Railway is being driven towards 
us through the moor. 

It is all over! We rise to our feet, dripping like Father 
Thames, in time to see the last of the deer in full gallop over the 
skyline into our neighbours’ ground. Whereupon Donald says, 
“Damn those sheep!” and indeed I am not prepared to dissent. 
However, there are still some hours of daylight in which it is 
possible to retrieve our miserably bad luck, so we retire behind 
a rock to discuss over our lunch a new plan of campaign, all the 
time keeping a watchful eye on the direction taken by the now 
plainly visible flock of sheep below. 

But much of the ground being rendered useless by the ad- 
vancing army of sheep, there is practically no alternative but 
to try the rocky face above the wood. An hour brings us to a 
point from which we can spy the best of it. Yes! there is a good 
stag, and by all that’s lucky, alone, at least so far as we can see. 
He is lying down, and in such a position that it is no wonder we 
failed to spy him when we drove past far below in the morning. 

“Tm thinkin’ our luck’s turned,’ says Donald, and indeed it 
looks like it. I take the glass, and soon see that this is no 
ordinary stag. He has far and away the best head I have seen 
on the ground during my tenancy of several years, and I see an 
anxious look on Donald’s face as I hand him back the glass. 

“Ye'll tak’ plenty of time, sir, with him. He’s worth it. And 
it’s no a deeficult staalk either,” he says. 

The hillside being very steep, there is no difficulty in approach- 
ing from below within a hundred and twenty yards, and from 
there we have an easy crawl of about thirty yards to the back 
of a projecting shoulder of rock. Climbing up, we cautiously 
peep over, but to our surprise find there is nothing visible except 
the tips of the beast’s horns. Apparently there is nothing for 
it but to wait his lordship’s pleasure to rise, and the prospect of 
a long period of exposure on a wet and slimy rock in such 
weather is by no means exhilarating. Every now and then the 
stag shakes the wet off his head, at least so we assume from the 
lateral movement we see imparted to his horns. And every time 
I nervously clutch the rifle, in the expectation that the critical 
moment has arrived, and that he is at last about to rise. 

No such luck! My hands grow colder and colder, I have now 
a distinct crick in my neck, and my eyes are dim with the beating 
rain. Worse than all, the light is rapidly fading in the west. 
Confound the brute! I wish it was all over one way or the other, 
for, what with cold and nervousness, I feel utterly miserable. My 
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. heart thumps painfully, and I should like to jump up and yell, 
the strain on the nerves is so severe. 

Donald, anxiously scanning my face, whispers: “He canna be 
long noo,” and as he speaks the stag, without any premonitory 
warning, rises with a bound to his legs. 

All my pent up excitement is now set free. 

“Tak’ your time,” says Donald. I try to quieten my trembling 
nerves, but the foresight wobbles fearfully about his brown 
shoulder. For a moment it seems steady, and I press the trigger. 

Back blows the smoke in my face; but I know at once what 
has happened, for I hear an agonised “ No!” from Donald at my 
elbow. Next moment I see the stag, obviously untouched, 
vanishing round a projecting point of rock. 

I rise to my feet without a word. I am too crushed to make 
any excuses, and, turning my back upon Donald and Colin (who 
rushes up eagerly with the dog in expectation of a kill), I begin 
mechanically to fill my pipe. 

No one seems inclined to break the silence, the disaster is too 
terrible; but Colin, with kindly sympathy, pushes the whisky- 
flask into my hand. I cannot help contrasting this melancholy 
dram with the cheery toast, “ Well, here’s more blood!” as we 
stand exultingly round a dead stag. It won’t do to think of it, 
and somebody must speak, so I turn round and say: “ Now, 
we'll away home, Donald. It’s a bad job, but it cannot be 
helped.” 

“T’m thinkin’, sir, it wass the long wait in the cold,” says 
Donald, true gentleman as he is. Then with regret: “ But it iss 
a saad peety! I haf never seen the like of yon beast on the 
hill.” This is gall and wormwood to me, so I sharply give the 
order to start homewards. 

Down the steep face we tumble in the waning light, and I take 
@ savage ‘pleasure in barking my shin against a rock hidden in 
the deep brackens. When the road is reached I stride moodily on 
in front, leaving Donald and Colin behind to discuss (as well I 
know they will) every detail of the catastrophe. How different 
from the cheerful walk homewards, side by side, when we have 
left our stag dead on the hill, ready for “ Wullie” and the pony 
to-morrow! I know I am in utter disgrace, and feel as if I were 
being marched home by stern gaolers, a prisoner in chains. 

A babble in Gaelic goes on behind me, and from the high 
falsetto in which some of the remarks are uttered I feel certain 
that the enormity of my crime is being discussed without a shred 
of palliation, if not with aggravation. Once or twice Donald 
steps up alongside and ventures consolingly upon some far-fetched 
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reason for the miss. But, like Job, I decline to be comforted, and 
reply that I know there is no excuse, that it was an abominably 
bad shot, and that I would rather not have any more talk 
about it. 

The long weary trudge draws to a close, and I can now see the 
lights twinkling in the inn. I should like to sneak in unobserved, 
but as the iron gates swing back, and the crunch of our feet on 
the wet gravel is heard, out steps McFarlane, the landlord, into 
the night and advances to meet us with cheery welcome. 

“ Any luck, sir?” 

“None,” I morosely reply, and push forward, leaving Donald 
and Colin, brimful of the sad story, to pour it into willing ears. 
As I open the door I overhear Donald saying, “A graand beast, 
and he couldna haf had an easier shoat! Eh, it’s an awfu’ 
peety.” 

And savagely I slam the door behind me. 


Epwarp T. Batpwim. 














Angel ©. 
‘IN TWO FLIGHTS. 


Carter I. 
FLOWN DOWN. 


Tiny, aged twelve—“a good girl,” her schoolmistress said ; docile 
and affectionate—came out of school with her compeers into the 
frosty dusk of a December afternoon, singing snatches of school 
songs :— 
“Mother’s loving smile at home, 
Baby crowing, Sissy’s come,” 


and soon. She left Melia White at 2 Prospect Terrace, through 
whose window a parlour fire and the teapot blinked a cordial 
welcome; and Janey Andrews at her door, with her arm round 
her mother’s waist. 

Then she went on more slowly to her own home, one of a row 
of dull little houses, with a barren garden, and prim muslin 
curtains covering the windows. No light and no mother here. 
Tilly had ceased to sing; she knocked half-heartedly, looking up 
and down the house with a forlorn eye. All remained dark and 
silent. Then— 

“Tt’s no good, Tilly child,” Mrs. Jenkins, from next door, 
called out. ‘ Your aunt’s out visiting again, and your uncle’s at 
the‘ Rose.’ I can’t have you here, because little Ebenezer has got 
the chicken-pox, and the baby’s sickening. Run up to Mrs. 
White and ask her to let you set in her parlour.” 

She closed the door. Tilly shivered and considered her 
position. She had pretty well exhausted the hospitalities of the 
neighbourhood, even if repaid by nursing baby and cleaning 
passages. She swung her schoolbag desolately, and tears came 
into her eyes. A loud, good-natured voice hailed her from across 
the road— 

“Hallo, Tilly! What's up?” 
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“Aunt’s gone out again, George,” Tilly replied, with « 
whimper in her voice, “an’ I ain’t ’ad my tea.” 

“Oh, Isay! That’s a bloomin’ shame.” Hunger is a trouble 
boys always understand. 

“I say”—he turned and appealed to three or four other 
lads—“ it’s that Everett girl. lLet’s treat her at the coffee- 
shop.” 

Ready assent. Tilly was invited across. She came a little 
shyly, with her head on one side, swinging her bag in her 
finger-tips. 

“Oh, George!” she said; “ you're very kind, but I don’t know 
if aunt——” 

“Other folks must look after you if she doesn’t,” said George 
finely. “We sha’n’t ’urt you; we're goin’ to give you a good 
blow out.” 

Tilly had a royal tea, and the boys on that occasion adapted 
their talk very fairly to a girl’s ears. Nevertheless, Tilly’s dead 
mother would not have cared to see her fair-haired girl the only 
one among the lads in the coffee-shop. 

“We'll treat you again,” said George royally. “And, I say, 
Till, your folks won’t be home yet awhile; let’s go and ‘ave a 
game on the ice.” 

Tilly went, because she had nowhere else to go. Her aunt 
boxed her ears when she learned her “ goings on,” but did not 
stay at home to welcome her any the more for that. 

Tilly was treated again at intervals. She could sing nicely; 
first, school songs, and then, anything she was taught—things 
whose humour she could not understand as the boys did. 

As she grew older it was not always a coffee-shop, but some- 
times a public-house instead, and she began to see why ‘Melia 
White tilted her chin at her, and Mrs. Andrews ceased to invite 
her to tea with Janey. 

.  Tilly’s aunt went to chapel, and so did her uncle, though he 
was chairman at the Harmonic Club at the “ Rose”; but Tilly 
was as a sheep having no shepherd. 
« * * % * 

Tilly was sitting, very drunk, on the steps of a closed shop at 
one in the morning. She was no longer twelve years old, or good 
and docile, or a girl at all; and George, now a respectable young 
mechanic, had ceased to invite her out to tea. Her small features 
were submerged in a dismal sea of drink-bloated face. She was 
very dirty. Her hair hung over her eyes, her battered hat lay 
beside her, her print gown was flounced to the knees with street 
mud. She still sometimes sang school songs, but they had odd 

Q 2 
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refrains; and she now entirely understood at what the boys used 
to laugh, and laughed too, or wept, as the fit took her. 

She was engaged in a lively argument with a young and red- 
heeked policeman. Both were intoxicated—she with gin, he 
‘with the dignity of a novel office; and the prospect of agree- 
ment seemed remote. Tilly was not violent, but slumberously 
stubborn. 

She resisted him inertly when he took her by the arm, and, 
‘turning her bloated face upwards, grasped the steps with her red 
chapped hands, and stated that her aunt went to chapel, and she 
(Tilly) was “not going to be run in by a green’orn without an ‘air 
on ’is face.” 

She had previously flatly declined to go home, with the 
altogether impossible statement that her aunt was having tea at 
Mr. Spurgeon’s with the Pope. When the man tried to pull her 
up she screamed shrilly, not because he hurt her, but as a protest ; 
‘then, because the public is sometimes hard on its servants, he 
‘concluded to blow his whistle for counsel and assistance. An 
older constable came up shortly and stood, looking down dis- 
passionately, beside his agitated brother, who detailed his 
difficulties. 

“Called me every name she could lay her tongue to, she has,” 
‘he concluded. 

“Didn't,” said Tilly unexpectedly. She had been asleep 
suddenly—“ on’y green ’un.” 

She laughed, then abruptly shed tears, and, looking up through 
them with something of the lost Tilly’s innocence in her eyes, 
said plaintively— 

“ Aunt’s out to tea again.” 

The elder constable thought of his home and his wife and the 
fair-haired little girl whose last whisper had been that her Band 
of Hope collecting card was to go back to the teacher, with all 
“her money. He stooped down and asked Tilly gently enough if 
she wouldn’t go home. But she merely swayed vaguely to and 
fro, and was then informed that she would be taken somewhere 
and kept safe for the night, and nobody would hurt her if she 
“went quietly. 

“Le’ me do my ’air, dear,” said Tilly, clawing at it. 

The other constable chafed, but his fellow knew by experience 
‘that small concessions saved time. 
“ Let the girl be,” he said. ‘She'll come quiet.” 
_ “Gurl!” said Number One. “Old hag!” 

“T ain't,’ said Tilly, putting on her hat. “S’elp me if I’m 

“twenty.” 
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It was true, and sounded true, though it looked an extravagant 
falsehood. 

“Well, I’m blest!” said Number One. Then Tilly arose with 
assistance and vague statements as to the respectability of her, 
connections, and was rapidly escorted to the police-station. 

“Don’t be rough, Jack,” said the elder man, and Tilly 
whispered to vacancy that “ he would be a ’shpector some day.” 

Tilly was taken before a real, not prospective, inspector, 
charged as drunk and incapable, and searched by the female 
searcher, rather cross and sleepy, who was, she said, a nice young 
woman, but too inquisitive. Then she was relegated to the 
pleasures of ten foot by six of bare walls, a plank bed, and a 
blanket, and her own wandering thoughts. 

For two or three hours a drunken man in the next cell howled 
blasphemies, and a young lady in velvet and furs—which the 
female searcher could not help handling more respectfully than 
the wearer—demanded the inspector's liver ; while, further away 
—the station was full that night—a wandering lunatic sang a 
hymn about his heavenly home. 

Perhaps it was that which made Tilly see, in the first gleam 
of grey dawn that slid through the little high-up slit of a window, 
a picture of a small schoolgirl waiting at a closed door, 

“Oh! I wish I’d waited,” she said, wiping her eyes with her 
muddy skirt. ‘“I wish I’d set on the step an’ waited like a good 
gurl. I know Mrs. Jenkins would have brought me a cup of tea, 
or let me in to have the chicken-pox an’ see the angels when I 
died, like Ebenezer did.” 

But Ebenezer’s grave was now level green sward, and every- 
thing was too late. 

Tilly had never been “run in” before, therefore she suffered 
more than the young lady in velvet and furs, who had, and took 
it quite jauntily, and chaffed the police. 

When coldly summoned by a constable to have a “swill” in 
the passage, she accepted this and an offered mug of tea very 
dejectedly and civilly, and choked over it ; so that her cotton gown 
and shabby hat were more respected than the young lady’s finery. 

Whatever had brought Tilly to what she was, it was certainly 
not the love of dress. 

They were driven in the ignominious equality of “ Black 
Maria” to the police court, where the young lady was fined 
rather heavily, and warned that her visits were too frequent—at 
which she cast up her eyes to heaven and talked of her mamma, 
but finally drove off in a hansom. 

Tilly received a severe lecture from the magistrate very meekly 
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and shamefacedly, and was let off on paying costs, which 
fortunately she had just enough money in her pockets to do. 

“Don’t you do anything to come here again,” said a friendly 
eonstable as she departed. 

And Tilly said, “I'll try not, p’liceman,” as she went decently 
away. 

She did not reach her home till evening, though it was not 
very far off, and then by a route as roundabout and improbable 
as that which afterwards led her toa different haven—also not 
so hard of access as people make it out to be. 

Loungers outside public-houses shouted greetings, with occasion- 
ally an invitation, to her as she passed by, with her head down 
and her thin skirts blown by the winter wind. She exchanged 
“Good afternoon” with one or two untidy mothers of families, 
gossiping at their street doors. Here and there a boy hailed 
her with a “whoop” of impudent acquaintance; others who did 
not greet her looked after her when she had gone by, with heads 
shaken in pity or scorn. She was a known figure in her own 
ueighbourhood—known at the local Salvation Army, where she 
had frequently been the first to come up to the “penitent form” 
and profess herself with abundant tears “saved” on a Sunday 
evening, appearing outside on Monday afternoon more drunk than 
usual, with songs which were certainly not those of salvation— 
known at every mission-hall in the neighbourhood, all of which 
had had, as she said, “a try for her.” Ladies from churches had 
tried, too, with persuasions and inducements—sometimes discreet, 
sometimes otherwise. There was one, a maiden lady, with the 
fragrance of a long-ago mournful love romance, like the sweetness 
of faded rose-leaves clinging about her, whom Tilly called “her 
lady.” 

“She wants me,” Tilly would say, “to go into a ‘ome, or a 
retreat; she’d pay pounds if I would. But the sort that goes 
there is so noisy ; I always did like to keep to myself, an’ be bad 
my own way.” 

She went to see the lady occasionally, and listened to her kind 
words with hanging head and no denial of her sin. 

She got treated once on her way home, and procured a cup of 
tea and some bread and butter on credit at the very coffee-shop 
at which George had regaled her seven years before. It came 
with a flash on her dazed memory that it was so, and how she 
had come out of school with the girls, singing. 

“Melia will be getting her husband’s tea now,” she thought, 
“and Mrs, Andrews expecting Janey from her school-teaching. 
Aunt’s pretty well used to my ways, though when she knows this 
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she may turn me out of doors complete. It won’t make much 
odds. Thank’ee, Mother Robins. I'll be sure an’ pay.” 

It was a very dark hour when Tilly reached home. She 
hesitated at the door. She heard voices in the little parlour, and 
peered in out of the dim passage, herself unseen. Her aunt had 
her back to the door, and was talking to a tall woman, well- 
dressed, who was saying in a complaining voice— 

“Well, Mrs. Winter, I don’t know whatever I shall do if you 
won't take it. My lady is that prejudiced !” 

“My ’usband won’t like it,” said Tilly’s aunt. “He always 
says he’s glad I’ve had no family—other people’s children are 
plague enough, goodness knows.” 

She spoke in little, short, clipped sentences. She was a small, 
dry, pale woman, with greenish eyes that consulted each other 
secretly across her narrow nose, and an aspect of the neatest 
respectability. But whenever her husband’s work was slack, she 
accepted from Tilly without comment more than her board and 
lodging cost. 

Tilly’s lady had been heard to say that she could not like that 
woman. There is a very neat little green moss which politely 
covers the surface of some highly objectionable sewers. 

Tilly went upstairs with a light foot, without speculating on 
the stranger’s business. 


“But nobody’ll get the better of her,” said Tilly. “Satan 
imself couldn’t.” 

To her surprise, when she reached her room door, she saw & 
faint gleam of light. She pushed it open and instantly fell back 
with a faint scream, and a bewildered thought of a text of her 
Sunday-school days about “entertaining angels unawares.” For 
just within the threshold stood, apparently, an angel, white 
wings, golden crown, radiant eyes of perfect joy and innocence, 
sweetest smile, and all. Only—it was rather small, and stood 
with uncertain feet, perhaps because it was more accustomed to 
fly than to walk. Then it smiled upon her, and said unangelically, 
“Mum, mum, mum.” ; 

“Why, it’s a baby!” said Tilly, “not a angel, and yet ‘their 
angels do always’—that’s a text. Come to Tilly, my precious, 
and tell ums who ums is.” 

Tilly, the drunkard, the “run in,” talked the very same pretty 
nonsense that ’Melia, the young wife, was cooing to her baby, and 
the baby accepted it as frankly as "Melia’s did. He patted her 
bloated cheek with his tiny, pink shell of a hand, and chuckled 
and crowed contentedly. In her amaze she sat down on the top 
step with him in her lap, where the whole thing burst upon her. 
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“Oh!” she whispered, trembling, “that lady wants aunt to 
keep him, an’ she don’t want the trouble, or she’s holding out for 
a shilling. Oh, baby, she sha’n’t have no trouble!” 

She started up and joined the two in the parlour. 

“ Aunt,” she said abruptly, nodding to the stranger, who stared 
astonished, “I'll look after him if you like, and she likes, Yow 
can ’ave the money.” 

“Tilly,” said her aunt, frowning, “ behave yourself! You'll 
excuse her. This lady,” looking severely at Tilly, “is own maid 
a 

“ An old maid, who thinks everybody else should be old maids 
too,” said the woman with a laugh. “So he and I—he’s butler— 
got married on the sly, and while she was abroad the baby came, 
and his mother’s getting too old to be bothered with it.” 

“Til take him,” said Tilly, “Oh, do, aunt! an’ I'll stop at 
"ome an’ do a lot of needlework for you, I will. Oh, do!” 

The stranger was not a fond mother; if she had been, perhaps 
she would hardly have confided her child to Tilly, who looked 
what she was, or even worse. But the bargain was concluded. 
Shillings rattled into Mrs. Winter’s ready palm, and aunt and 
niece were left alone together. 

“‘ She isn’t much of a mother,” said Mrs. Winter. “ Still, it’ll 
be a help. Mind, I’m not goin’ to have the bother of the brat, 
nor your uncle isn’t neither. You'll have to stop at home nights 
an’ mind it, or give it something to quiet it if you do go out. A 
drop of your own comfort,” she added with a sneer. 

Tilly, who had been cooing with a vacant smile of bliss at the 
baby, turned fiercely on her, 

“Hush, you wicked woman!” she said. “ Comfort!—I’m 
what comes of that sort of comfort—an’ your sort of mothering. 
Look at me!” 

“T’ve done my duty by you, Tilly,” said her aunt in a level 
voice, looking as straight before her as nature permitted. ‘“ We'd 
better get things ready for the child; it’s time he was in bed.” 

Before long the white wings had resolved themselves into 
a mortal infant’s cape, and the angel crown into a tangle of 
curls; but Tilly sat supremely happy for the moment beside a 
hastily-arranged crib. 

“Comin’ down to your supper?” said her aunt, who was in a 
good humour; but Tilly would not come. She sat and thought— 
a strange jumble of thoughts—of school hymns, of the police- 
station, of the inexplicable tales of changed lives she had heard 
at the Army and elsewhere, Then— 

“Oh, baby, baby, baby!” she threw herself on her knees, and 
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put her scarred forehead on the little hand. ‘You don’t know 
nothing about the police-station—nor poor George treating me, 
though George meant it kind—nor that first: It don’t make 
no difference to you what sort I am. But I won’t be that sort 
no more—I’!l be baby’s Tilly, an’ you'll be Tilly’s angel, like in 
the picture books. Oh, baby, won’t you?” 

The baby’s grandmother being, it appeared, a particular—a 
very particular—Baptist, had declined to allow that little “ vessel 
of wrath” to be introduced into any visible church while under 
her roof. So Mrs. Winter was, the mother said, to get it baptized 
by a genteel name. 

Tilly, feeling her own gentility questionable, and longing to 
display the baby to a really appreciative eye, took it in its white 
pelisse to the maiden lady’s house, and asked her opinion on the 
point. 

“Oh, miss,” she said eagerly, “let it bea good name! Some- 
thin’ out of a book, that we couldn’t think of.” 

The lady’s eyes, resting on Tilly and the baby, filled with 
tender tears. Tilly thought it was because she had lost her 
first love, and so never married and had any children; but really 
it was the sight of Tilly’s own face and the baby’s, pressed fondly 
cheek to cheek, so close and so remote. 

She considered a minute, then she said— 

“You told me you thought the baby was an angel when you 
first saw him.” 

“So I did, miss,” said Tilly; “and so I do, pet,” she whispered 
to the baby. 

“Then call it ‘ Angelo ’—that’s an Italian word for angel.” 

“ An-gel-O!” Tilly repeated triumphantly. ‘Ah, miss, that’s 
prime!” 

Tilly always adhered to her own theory of Italian pronuncia- 
tion, even when she proudly stood godmother in church. 

“It’s not,” said the clergyman, “ your child ?” 

“Mine?” said Tilly eloquently, and laughed a sobbing laugh. 


Cuaapter II. 


FLOWN UP. 


For a time Angel O was Tilly’s world. She lived, moved, and 
had her being in him. She did needlework, which her aunt sold 
profitably, sitting by his cot at night, feasting her ears on the 
sound of his soft breathing, and her eyes by an occasional look 
at his little rose-flushed cheek. She drank no spirits and very 
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little beer. She took the baby to the church where he had been 
baptized, and where he unangelically scandalized worshippers 
by pointing an obstinately recognizing finger at the clergyman 
with a shout of “ Man—man!” 

She hired a “ pram” and took Angel O for airings, but scurried 
him hastily through the streets where she was known, and there- 
fore likely to be jeered or tempted. 

He was a fragile little flower, delicately pretty and strangely 
intelligent. ‘Tilly firmly believed that he knew all about herself, 
because once when she took him into a public-house he screamed 
so deafeningly that she had to carry him out instantly; and 
another time at a “friend’s” house, a flat green bottle being 
hospitably passed to her, he beat it down with his tiny fists and 
with angry cries. 

“ Angel O!” said Tilly softly, hiding her face on the fair curls— 
** Not to-day, thank you, Mrs. ’Obday.” 

“What a way to bring a child up!” said Mrs. Hobday in 
disgust, as her own infant sweetly yearned towards the gin 
bottle. 

By-and-by Tilly got a little restless. Like her kind, she was 
a creature of impulses. She had a rather lucrative job offered 
her, for two hours in the evening, at a public-house where the 
landlady was an old friend of hers. She wanted to purchase for 
the baby a superlative pale blue pelisse she had seen at a 
wardrobe dealer’s, and fine white morocco shoes. 

Her aunt pressed her to go, with specious promises as to care 
of the baby, and she felt tolerably easy on his account. But the 
atmosphere was too much for her, and though she was always 
sober enough to walk home steadily, the first watchfulness of 
her love was drugged asleep. 

One day, as she was going to her place, an -old neighbour, 
Ebenezer Jenkins’ mother, who now lived in the next street, 
stopped her. 

“Tilly,” she said, “I ain’t on speaking terms with your aunt, 
you pretty well know why; and I can’t ask you into the house, 
’cos father is that fidgety about the children on’y keepin’ 
comp’ny with teetotalers. But you nursed my Ebenezer that’s 
better off, hundreds of times, and that’s a sweet baby of yours. 
What does your aunt want to buy all that soothing syrup at the 
chemist’s for—bottles and bottles?” 

Tilly stood as if she were turned to stone; then, without a 
word of thanks, she rushed home and ran up to her bedroom just 
in time to find her aunt in her walking things administering a 
teaspoonful of something to the baby, who seemed to be already 
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asleep. Tilly tore it out of her hand and turned on her like a 
lioness. 

“You devil!” she said—the rest of her language was even 
more forcible. 

Her aunt slunk away like a little sly grey serpent biding its 
time for another spring. 

“You bad, wicked girl!” she whined venomously from the door ; 
“why, you're bound to murder the brat yourself. I’m only giving 
it what I gave you.” 

“Me!” said Tilly, appealing wildly with uplifted eyes and 
hands to heaven—‘“ She says me!” 

She begged Angel O’s pardon, weeping, grovelling on the floor 
beside him, and beating her hands on her head. She made many 
promises in the intervals of agonized listening to his poor little 
stertorous breath. She kept one—to part from him no more; 
but I do not know that Angel O,a delicate child, was much better 
off, carried in her arms through the draughty streets, in and out 
of reeking ginshops, than left to the tender mercies of aunt and 
soothing syrup. 

Her lady heard a little of what was going on, and pleaded with 
her, and Tilly wept sore ; but could not, or would not reform. 

* * * * * 

The “Jolly Jack Tar” was turning out its last few guests. 
Amongst them were Tilly and Angel 0. She was gloriously self- 
confident as to her head, and painfully shaky as to her legs. He 
protested with fretful gurgles that it was nearly bedtime to- 
morrow, and cold. 

The ground was deep in half frozen snow; from the black-blue 
sky scintillated a keen rain of stars. ‘Tilly espied a policeman. 
She remembered a past experience, therefore she determined to 
go home straight across the open common, instead of by the 
streets. She whispered the suggestion to Angel O, pointing 
out the stars, who uttered a feeble crow and a little wail, as one 
divided. 

“Ere’s a lovely snowbank,” she said to him, when they had 
got a little way. “Shall we have a sit down, Tilly’s lovey 
lamb?” 

Tilly’s lovey lamb gave a pitiful little bleat, instinctively 
recognizing her incapacity. But on that bitterest of winter 
nights the Shepherd was not far off. 

* * * * * 

A dark, slow-coming December dawn; asmall crowd. Mechanics 
going to their work, an errand boy, a homeless woman in too thin 
finery, gathered about two policemen and a doctor. They were 
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stooping over a bundle partly sunk in the snow, on which the 
light of their lanterns flashed yellow. Somebody on the outskirts 
said something which seemed to stir the bundle into life. It 
moved and struggled up, in the movement revealing itself as having 
two parts. ‘“This—ain’t—hell,” a husky voice whispered. Two 
sunken eyes looked slowly round. ‘“ Nor heaven—There’s brandy 
—and p’licemen.” The errand boy sniggered, and was immediately 
cuffed by a man. 

The doctor was busy with the smaller half of the heap. A 
policeman supported and tried to warm the larger—Tilly. She 
looked up at him and said, as one who repeats a lesson, “ I heard 
somebody say, in my sleep, ‘A dead woman, and a live child.’” 

“Try the other way round, mother,” said the policeman 
kindly. She stared at him puzzled. 

“T don’t understand.” 

Then a voice on the outskirts cried shrilly— 

“ Why can’t you tell the girl the baby’s dead, if you call your- 
selves men ?” 

“Hush!” said Tilly. She began again, “A dead child.” She 
considered. Then, with a shriek—* Let me see it!” 

“ There—there, Missis.” He patted her as he would an infant. 
“You done your best for the poor thing. Took off almost every 
rag of your own to put on it, you did.” But she fought him 
away, tooth and nail. 

“Baby! Baby!” she screamed. The doctor came, and putting 
the policeman aside, laid something gently on her lap; a small 
alabaster image of such exquisite loveliness and perfect smiling 
peace that it stilled every tongue like a divine spell, till the 
woman on the outskirts cried out— 

“Oh! my child, my child! my little baby that I lost ten year 
ago!” 

Then Tilly touched the little cheek with one careful finger in 
a frozen dimple, and said with a smile— 

“ Wake up, Tilly’s Angel.” But Angel O smiled on unanswering: 
a strange, divine, secret smile. She tried to kiss it away—started 
back— 

“This ain't my baby—this my little baby! that laughed and 
pulled Tilly’s hair, and put his little shoes in the bath. This,” 
in an awestruck whisper, “ is—like—the—baby—Jesus !” 

Then the doctor made her understand, as best he might, the 
truth; but did not tell her just yet how, in her bewildered care 
to save the baby, she had shut out, not only the cold, but the very 
breath of life also. 


A cry of full realization tore its way from her heart at last. 
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The woman outside pushed her way through, and with sobs and 
tears put her arms tight about her. 

“T lost a child,” she said, “once. Before—— Oh! my dear! 
my dear!” 

Then the cab which had been sent for came, and Tilly gave her 
address and was taken home. 

* + * * * 

Tilly was such a broken-hearted, downcast creature at the 
inquest that the coroner could not speak very harshly to her, 
nor the jury censure her much. 

She took her part, then and thereafter, like one in a dream; 
only when her aunt tried a word of sordid comfort and sordid 
reproof, Tilly turned on her like a bereaved tigress and shook the 
calculation out of her. Then she rushed upstairs, and crouched 
‘writhing by the dismantled crib, and demanded that she might be 
struck dead if ever she touched “ that hell-broth ” again. 

“ But it’s no good! Oh! no good now—unless——” She began 
to talk again; her aunt heard her. But it was no longer to the 
vacant crib, nor her hopeless self. It was one of those unspeak- 
able interviews held by all sorts and conditions of men in the 
hour of their mortal extremity. 

* * * * * 

Twilight, and a little grave; which would soon be indis- 
tinguishable from the grass about it. It was a very quiet part 
of the cemetery, and so long as Tilly turned out before the gates 
were shut, there was no one to trouble her. She told the little 
grave and the lilac twilight, into which a large bright-eyed star 
began to peep, a long, pitiful, vulgar tale. Her coarse black dress 
was all damp with the salt tempest, when at last she drew some- 
thing out of her pocket—a flat green bottle of spirits—and looked 
from it to a wreath of lilies which lay beside her. 

Then with shaking fingers she dug a hole in the new turned 
mould, and put the body of her sin in it, covered it, beat the 
earth hard, kissed the lily wreath, and laid that on the top. 

“ There, Angel 0!” she said, her voice quivering wildly. “Tilly 
give you dead what she never give you living. I hate it,” she 
looked up, “O Christ, I do! Oh, take care of my little fellow for 
me, and bring his poor girl ’ome.” 

She came quietly away. All along the road she whispered over 
and over to herself—“ Angel O. Angel 0.” 

She stood on the threshold of the lady’s drawing-room. “I 
came,” she said, all in a breath—as if she feared to lose her 
resolution in speaking it—‘ to say you can put me in a ’ome or 
anywhere ; a prison—if only—only I can get to know how to make 
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sure of seeing him. My heart’s broke. No one to kiss me— 
nobody good ever kissed me but—him. Oh! don’t, miss, yow 
mustn’t!” 

* * * » * 

Twenty babies, more or less, in cribs, seated on the floor, 
perennially yearning through a tall nursery fender to burn them- 
selves to cinders; a handmaiden or two among them to check 
chronic suicide, and occasional murder. 

Nursing the last, smallest (and recently dirtiest) baby, an 
elderly woman, grey haired, with a scarred face, and a smile and 
shoulder no infant could resist. 

To her trotted up suddenly the senior baby of the room, a 
respected person named Toddles, with a question demanding 
instant answer. At four one’s future horizon is limited. 

“Mam ‘Illy, 00 dot baby? Own baby? All oo own?” waving 
a fat hand depreciatively around. 

“ Yes, Toddles.” 

“Zen,” asked Toddles, with a twinkle of conscious humour, 
*‘oo’s nussin 00 baby ?” 

Tilly pointed to the large picture over the fireplace, a Good 
Shepherd and a wounded lamb. 

‘He is, Toddles,” she said, “ till I’ve done looking after you.” 


E. Lrvrnaston Prescorr, 
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A Village Discussion Forum. 


Ir was a rough night in the middle of March. The long frost 
which had lasted in the Midlands, almost without intermission, 
from Epiphany, had partially given way, and the dirty swathes 
of snow, once so spotless and bright, lay along under the hedge- 
rows and by the churchyard wall, where the southern sun had 
failed to reach them. Countless tiny rivulets trickled down the 
lane, here and there beginning to coagulate and crystallize again 
in little yellow puddles as the north wind grew keener and the 
darkness drew on. The village street showed little light to 
guide a stranger over the rough stone pavement by the house 
doors. Now and then a heavy-footed labourer with his tools on 
his back clanked down the road and turned in at his cottage. 
The door opened, and a flash of light from within revealed for 
a moment the somewhat dismal scene, and then was swallowed 
up in darkness. But lower down, towards the brook, where what. 
was by daylight a Blue Lion swung overhead on its creaking 
signpost, a bright glow came through the red curtains of a 
latticed window, crossed by the clearly-marked shadow of a 
man’s head, to which, from time to time, ‘another shadow rose 
mysteriously, bearing some rude resemblance to a pewter pot. 
Other shadows, less defined, from the further part of the room, 
crossed the blind irregularly, as though some one were gesticu- 
lating, while, from within, a chorus of half-a-dozen voices trolled 
forth the burden of a favourite song :— 


“TI wish there was no prisons, I du, I du.” 


Let us step inside. 

The singer, who had just come to the end of his song, an- 
nounced the name of it, according to never-failing custom, in 
the fashion of an “aside” to his nearest neighbours, and while 
the audience applauded his efforts and their own, sought a modest: 
retirement in the quart pot which he raised to his lips. 
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‘ An’ that’s a very good song, Billy,” said a light-haired, blue- 
eyed man of forty or thereabouts—“a right good song, an’ there’s 
a good time coming when there won’t be none, for we shall all 
get our rights.” 

“Ah!” replied the singer, smacking his lips and rubbing them 
with his coatsleeve, while he refilled his pipe. “I wonder what 
the quality ould say, an’ those old beaks therselves, if they had 
a taste of em! They'd have the beds made softer, belike—ah! 
by goy they would!” 

The man addressed as Billy—Billy Watford was his full name— 
settled down as he spoke with much contentment into his seat 
by the fire, and slowly puffed at his pipe, the landlord handing 
him, as bound to courtesy by his relation to his guests, a lighted 
screw of paper. 

But although Mr. Watford expressed so decided an objection to 
prisons, it must not be supposed that he had a long or repeated 
acquaintance, with their interior. He was an honest, if rough, 
boatman on the canal, his barge at present embedded in the ice 
above the lock, where it had been fixed, like the ship of a polar 
voyager, for some weeks. His own knowledge of gaol had been 
derived from two experiences only—once when he had had 
“a month” for complicity in a poaching adventure, and once 
when, for the comparatively slight offence of knocking his wife 
overboard (it is true Mrs. Watford was very “ aggravatin’,” and 
had a tongue of her own), he had undergone “ten days” at 
Oxford. I may here remark that strangers to our parts were 
sometimes led to imagine university education to be carried out 
more widely and with apparently less result than might have 
been looked for, when they heard of this or that rough having 
“gone to Oxford” in such a year. As to “Billy,” his red, 
sunburnt face, although not at all the type of either the under- 
graduate or the Don, served as a sufficient “testamur” to his 
character. His dress, an odd mixture of the navvy and the 
sailor, seemed to suit his amphibious life—a blue jersey with 
rough jacket over it, wide breeches fastened behind with a 
buckle, thick nailed boots, and his short bull neck surrounded 
by a bright red cotton handkerchief—such was Mr. Watford. 

“You're right there,” said the first speaker, a man who prided 
himself on his superior knowledge and advanced opinions, “ an’ 
when the prolytayries gets their dues, we’se give the bloated 
landrobbers a taste of ’°em—that us will!” 

“Well, but, Master Harding,” interposed the landlord, “I 
thought you was all for peace and good-will to men, an’ not only 
no prisons like, but no pleecemen, an’ all the land divided, same 
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as in the Old Testymen, an’ then, I’m thinkin’, you’d have no 
quality to send to Oxford, nor no gaol there to send ’em to.” 

“Ah!” said Harding, “that'll be so in the long run, you 
know. But when us get our rights, us mean to give the pa’sons 
an’ squires a turn first, just to let ’em see how they likes it. 
When that’s done, we'll settle down like brothers.” _ 

“T’d like,” exclaimed Mr. Watford, taking his long pipe out of 
his mouth and spitting in the embers, “I'd like to see that blessed 
old beak as gave me a month of it a-doin’ of his own time and 
a-takin’ of ’is exercise round the yard.” 

The thought was an amusing one, and Billy, who was not 
a bad fellow at bottom, burst into a loud laugh. 

“There’s one thing as I don’t understand,” said a new speaker, 
who sat in the corner of a settle and sipped from time to time a 
glass of hot spirits and water. ‘“P’r’aps some of you gentlemen 
could have the kindness to explain it.” 

He spoke in a deliberate and rather drawling voice, and the 
company half turned to regard him. It was an old man, thin 
and small of stature, with a wrinkled face and puckered lips. 
His light grey eyes peered out humorously from each side of 
a hooked nose, and with the small compressed mouth gave him 
something of the look of a parrot. He wore an old-fashioned 
coat with brass buttons and corduroy breeches, and had the 
general appearance of a small farmer. Such, indeed, he had 
been once; but the few freehold acres which he had inherited 
near the village, comprising a half-dozen cottages, had dwindled 
to one moderate-sized paddock and the house he lived in. 

“T want to know,” he repeated, “ how you and your friends 
are going to divide the land, Mr. Harding. You said we was all 
to live like brothers, Do you mean we're to go share and share 
alike ?” 

“Yes, that’s it,’ replied Harding. He was a frozen-out 
thatcher, as Billy was a frozen-in boatman, and he professed 
to resent much his present want of employment. “The land 
of England belongs of right to the people of England, and no 
man has a claim to more of it than his neighbour.” 

“ Well,” rejoined the old man, “ but how are you goin’ to give 
it him? There’s you and your brother, now. You start fair, 
each with your piece—though I suppose if a man takes bad 
ground he'll get a bit more of it. But what? your brother Jim 
ain’t got no children, an’ you have a good dozen. Then you've 
got to have a bigger piece because o’ that, and him a lesser one. 
And p’r’aps, as your children was born, other folks as had next 
pieces to yourn wouldn’t be willing to give em up. It fair baffles 
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me to think how you’d arrange it. There ’ud be a nice pickin’ 
for lawyers” (‘lye-ers’ was our mode of pronouncing) “with all 
your breakin’ up an’ sales.” 

“ Aye,” said a leather-aproned man on the other side of the fire, 
who was obviously the village blacksmith—“ aye, Mr. Harding, 
and ’ow do you mean to do wi’ the housen? Be they all to be 
divided? Why, the women in our row they’re allys a quarrellin’ 
an’ combing each other's hair cos they can’t agree about the 
pump and the pigstyes, an’ they say as one’s more favoured nor 
another. There'd be the dickens to pay about choice o’ housen.” 

“That’s allys the way wi’ them as knows nothin’ o’ the rights 
o’ man,” replied the thatcher scornfully. “The principle’s good ; 
what’s the use o’ finding fault wi’ the tickelers? You'd ’ave a 
man not strike on ’s anvil till he knew where the sparks ’ud all 
go to, you would!” 

“Tf I'd made a horseshoe,” said the blacksmith with a sneer, 
“Td never try to fit it on a jackass.” 

“Come, come,” interposed the old man who had first started 
the socialistic difficulty, “don’t let’s have any words about it. 
Let’s hear what Mr. Harding has to say to us. We was askin’ 
him about dividin’ the land.” 

“Well, Mr. Spicer, then I'll tell you. For I used to think like 
you, as it wouldn’t be easy to find a bit o land for everybody. 
You'd want a ‘ine sight o’ surveyors, and miles o’ measuring 
chains, an’ they'd be at it all day long, an’ walkin’ over the 
ground just when you was puttin’ in your taturs, mebbe. An’ I 
asked that gentleman as come down to tell the men they was to 
strike, so as they might get their rights out o’ the farmers—I 
asked him, but quite civil like, about this, an’ whether he thought 
as it ‘ud do without dividin’ up, like as when a benefit club 
breaks, An’ I said to him, ‘How would it do if we was to send 
chaps to Parlyment as ‘ud make a law that there was to be five 
farmers where now there’s one, and each one o’ these to have ten 
labourers where now there’s one, and make him pay each of ’em 
@ pound a week, and no one to work more nor eighi hours, an’ 
keep all Saturdays like Bank ’olidays?’” 

“Why you've left your own trade out, Mr. Harding!” said 
Mr. Spicer. 

“Nay, but I didn’t. For I said there might be a law passed as 
would stop anybody using slates on the housen, when thack’s a 
deal better covering.” 

“Aye, and make my boss give me my boat for myself,” 
exclaimed the captain of the Sweetheart. “ What right has he 
to own eight on ’em, I'd like to know?” 
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“ Well, and what did the gentleman say?” asked Mr. Spicer. 

“Oh, he said as all these things had been thought on, and as 
they'd settled at the club in London as the whole basin (I think 
that were ’is word)—as the whole basin as society stood on was 
rotten, and there’d be no good o’ nothin’ till us found another. 
An’ there wasn’t to be no dividin’ at all, because there wasn’t to 
be anybody as had anythin’ for hisself ——” 

“Nobody to have nothin’ for hisself!” exclaimed the bargee. 
‘‘ Well, I never heard the like o’ that!” 

“No!” said the thatcher scornfully. “We was all to work for 
the common good—those was his very words. We was all to be 
collectivists.” 

“What was you to collect?” interposed the landlord, whose 
mind moved slowly, and who had not yet grasped the theory. 

“That was just what I asked the gentleman. And he said, 
‘How slow you country-folk be to take in anidea!’ ‘ Well,’ says 
I, ‘but will you explain a bit?’ An’ ’e says, says ’e, ‘Did you 
never see such a thing as a beehive?’ An’ I says, ‘ D’ye mean to 
make a fool o’ me?’ An’ ’e says, ‘ Well, an’ how much honey has 
each bee to hisself?’ ‘Well,’ I says, ‘I never ’eard as he had 
any. ‘An’ isn’t he contented?’ says he. ‘Aye,’ says I, ‘so he 
mut be, but I never axed him.’ ‘ Well then,’ he answered, ‘ we 
shall all be like bees, all happy and contented like, and nobody 
sayin’ as anythin’ belongs to ’isself, and all workin’ for the 
commonwealth.’ Those was his words.” 

“And who’s to divide the honey at the end of the year?” asked 
the blacksmith. 

“Why, the Gover’ment, I suppose,” answered the thatcher. 

“Oh, there’s to be a Gover’ment, then?” said the boatman. “TI 
thought there’d be none o’ those topping folk, beaks an’ that 
sort.” Mr. Watford’s desire for the coming revolution was 
beginning to subside. 

“O’ course, Billy, there must be somebody to do it.” 

“ An’ be us to ’ave the blessed bosses a lordin’ it over us, just as 
they does now?” 

“Don’t you see,” said Harding, “as it makes all the difference 
whether we appint the managers or they appints therselves ? 
Them as pays calls the tune. That’s what I say. They'd be like 
delegates. Only they’d not be delegates o’ one union, but 
delegates of us all.” 

“T don’t think much o’ they Union delegates, as you call ’em,” 
interposed the blacksmith, whose occupation did not readily admit 
of trade combinations and limitation of working hours. “I met 
one on ’em last week, when I was on a job up country at _— 
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End, an’ ’e seemed to be ’aving a good time, ’e did! Leastways ’e 
was livin’ like a turkey-cock does afore Chris’mas, callin’ 0’ the 
landlurd for just whatever pleased ’im, beefsteaks an’ beer an’ 
wine, an’ blaggardin’ too if they wasn’t brought smart, be goy! 
An’ when I axed who the gentleman was, they said he was a 
delegate a goin’ to help the poor colliers against their oppressors 
as wouldn’t give ’em a livin’ wage. ‘ Well,’ I says, ‘I'd like such 
a wage,’ says I, ‘as ud keep me a livin’ in your style.’” 

“ What did he say to that?” asked Mr. Spicer. 

“He answered me quite round like,” replied the blacksmith. 
‘There’s some folks works wi’ their heads,’ says he, ‘an’ some wi’ 
their hands, an’ those as works wi’ their heads is worth more nor 
those as works wi’ their ’ands. For why,’ he says, ‘you go on 
"ammering, ’ammering, ’ammering all day long, and blowin’ of 
your bellows, an’ frizzlin’ o’ horses’ feet, just as your father did, 
and you don’t know how to raise the price o’ your work, cos you 
ain’t got no Blacksmiths’ Union. Well,’ he says, ‘ it’s the likes o” 
me as shows men how to combine and make the masters pay ’em 
better.’ An’ then he cries to the landlurd, ‘Bring me a bottle o’ 
poort!’ Idon’t know much o’ they unions,” added the speaker, 
“but I know what I’d rather be nor a blacksmith!” 

“Well now, there again,” said the thatcher. ‘You don’t look 
deep enough into things. What Mr. Watford says, and what you 
says, Mr. Gray, is only suited to the present. You can’t change 
everythin’ all at onst no more nor you can mend your thack 
before you’ve got your haulm. We’se goin’ to alter all these 
things by-an’-by. There'll be no unions in thoose days, cos we'll 
be all in one union. Nor there'll be no capitalists, for there'll be 
no capital. Share an’ share alike, that’s what I say. There’s 
enough money in England to pay every man a good livin’ wage.” 

“Do you think, Harding,” asked Mr. Spicer, “as you'll get 
men as have saved a bit o’ brass and mebbe bought their houses, 
like your brother Jim has, I’m told, to be willing to give ’em up? 
aye, and Jones the grocer, too, at the corner? and all those as 
have put their money into benefit clubs? Will they be willin’ 
for others to have the dividin’ of it? We don’t start fair, it 
seems to me, for some workin’ bees in the hive is like bumble 
bees, and I’m told as they work on their own account.” 

“ Well, in course, they won’t like it, but they'll have to put up 
with it,” said the other. ‘ You be all so much for perticlers, an’ 
that’s where you fails. The principle’s good, I say, an’ the 
perticlers must be made to fit into it, like. There isn’t nobody 
as can please everybody, and the majority is to settle the 
business.” 
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“That seems a bit hard on the minority.” 

“ Ah, so it would be at first, but that wouldn’t last long, and 
soon there’d be no minority.” 

“Why, how’s that to be?” asked the blacksmith. “In my 
house I’m the majority, I tell my wife when we has a difference ; 
but, bless ye! she’s up agin like a hinjin-rubber doll, an’ the 
majority is often more nor willin’ to go out into the forge an’ say 
no more about it.” 

“ Well, what I mean,” replied the thatcher, “is this. Things 
"ud be a bit contrairy at startin’, but when we've gone on a bit, 
they’d come straight. That’s what the last week’s Hargus 
says. You an’ Mr. Spicer there may hargufy as you like, but 
when it comes to votin’ you'll have to shut up if the majority’s 
agin you. An’ when we've outvoted you times after times, you'll 
see it’s of no manner of use for you to vote at all, and you'll just 
shut up. And we shan’t vote then, as I’m told, just to send some 
bloke as calls himself a Liberal into Parlyment, to live in London 
like a gentleman, and to be fed up same as a queen bee. We 
shall just represent ourselves and vote straight for what we want, 
whether it’s short hours or long wages. That’s the ticket!” 

“And is everyone to be paid alike?” somebody asked from 
behind a cloud of tobacco smoke. 

“Q’ coorse he is. Why shouldn’t I be gettin’ my pay now 
from the Gover’ment? It’s not my fault as I’m not at work. 
And there’s Billy there. He has his wife and childer to keep all 
the same whether the cut’s stopped or it isn’t. Look at my 
twelve childer too. They’re bound to be kept by somebody, I 
guess. They was born in England, and England’s bound to 
keep ’em.” 


A murmur of applause greeted this declaration of the rights of 
Englishmen. 

“ Aye,” repeated the speaker, encouraged by the sympathy of 
his audience, and bringing his fist down on the table, so that the 
glasses rang, “and if a poor man like Jerry here ”—he pointed to a 
lame man with a red nose in the corner of the room—* can’t do 
the same work as another, is that any reason why he should be 
cast away to starve in a country like this, as is a-runnin’ over wi’ 
money? Blast it all! I say. We bain’t agoin’ to stand it no 
longer!” 

“Then you'd pay the unemployed?” asked a man with red 
hair and of a general scarecrow appearance, who supported 
himself in the summer by odd jobs and generally took up his 
winter quarters in the workhouse. 

“0” coorse we'd pay ’em! It’s all along o’ the bloated aristocrats 
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and capitalists as they don’t get work. What's the state for, if it 
isn’t to find food for the people? ” 

“ Ah,” said the blacksmith, “but how be you to find out 
which wants to work an’ which doesn’t? There was a man come 
last week to my dur, a tramp ’e was, seemin’ly, an’ the missus 
axes im what ’e wants? ‘I be the unemployed, says he, ‘an’ I 
wants summut on ye.’ ‘ Well,’ she says—for she’s a kind-hearted 
woman though she has a tongue— Well,’ she says, ‘I'll see if I’ve 
got a crust o’ bread for ye an’a bit o cheese.’ ‘ Nay,’ he says, 
‘I don’t want none o’ your scraps, I don’t. I want some brass,’ 
‘You've brass enough in your face,’ she says, ‘an’ I can see by 
the look on ye wheere the tuppence ‘ud go to!’ ‘That's my 
bizness, says he, ‘an’ none o’ yourn. I’m the unemployed, an’ 
it’s your bizness to relieve me.’ ‘Well,’ she said, ‘there’s my 
’usband in the shop, an’ the ’prentice is gone for a ’oliday, an’ 
one of our lads is ablowin’ for im. If you'll take a turn at the 
bellus, he’ll pay you for the time, he ‘ull.’ ‘Nay,’ the chap says, 
‘T’ve done no work for five year and I ain’t agoin’ to begin. It’s 
only fools an’ jackasses as does ’ard work. So be you goin’ to 
give me annythink, or be you not?’ ‘No!’ says the little 
’ooman, for she’s a deal o’ pluck and stands up to me the whiles 
—‘no!’ she says, ‘an’ you may go your way for an idle vagabone, 
you may!’ ‘May I?’ says he, drawin’ a clasp-knife out of his 
pocket, ‘why, I'd rip you up in two minutes, I would!’ And, 
wi’ that she calls out, ‘John, John!’ through the little windy as 
looks on the forge, and when the chap saw me comin’ in with a 
’ammer in my hand—lawks! he was off like a shot out of a shovel! 
Well now,” continued the smith, “what be you goin’ to do wi’ 
the likes o’ those tramps as is unemployed, and doesn’t want to 
do a stroke for an honest livin’ ?” 

After this long speech, which was listened to with great 
interest by the audience, some of them even refraining from 
putting the long-stemmed pipes to their lips at the critical 
periods, the blacksmith dipped his honest and bashful face into 
the pewter and took a good pull at the contents. 

All looked at the thatcher. 

“Seems to me,” said he, “as none of you ’as given your minds 
to think out the matter. Socialism isn’t agoin’ to change men 
all at onst. It’s like vaccination, and some won't take on. 
We're all to work, as I told you, same as bees in a hive, and all 
to share alike, and if anybody won’t work when he mowt work, 
he'll be like to'clem. Drones ’ull have to tumble out, and that 
pretty sharp too.” 


“Then,” replied Rpicer’s thin voice from the corner, “I see 
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that even when you've divided up all the land and houses, and 
settled equal wages all round, and forbid any man to work more 
than six hours a day, and paid full wages to those that can’t 
work because they’re ill, or for no fault of their own—you’'ll still 
want a lot of relieving officers to pay the wages, and lawyers’ 
clerks to keep the accounts, and beaks to settle which of the 
unemployed are to be kept alive and which are to die like the 
drones do. Aye, and if a man says as he doesn’t care for your six 
hours’ law, and he’ll work a bit longer time on his own account 
(say he’s a shoemaker and does his work at home), you'll want 
the pleeceman to nab him, and the prison to put him into, and, 
belikes, a lot of other things, pretty much as we have ’em now, 
only under other names. So what Billy was a-singin’ about 
there bein’ no prisons don’t hold good, and mebbe you'll want 
more room in ’em. And what do you say to some parsons and 
sextons to bury those as you’ve starved to death?” 

“Ah! by gow,” remarked the scarecrow, “an’ us ’ud want 
somewheres to live in in the winter—not but what I'd like summut 
better nor the skilly!” 

“And then,” continued Spicer, “if other countries didn’t do 
the same as us, and made things cheaper by working for less and 
working longer hours, how the dickens are you to keep them 
from sending their ‘made in Germany’ spades and shovels over 
here and keep our own folk from buying of ’em? And if the 
foreigners didn’t see it as we do, we should have to fight them, I 
suppose, and that ’ud mean soldiers and sailors, cannons and ships, 
and all the rest of it. What would your happy hive say when 
the wasps come to rob their honey ?” 

“T’d like to catch a scaly furriner in my forge!” ejaculated 
the blacksmith, and a murmur of applause greeted his menace. 

“Listen to me, for a set of fools as you are,” suddenly 
exclaimed a voice from the other side of the ingle. 

All turned to look at the new speaker. He was a little man, 
sharp-featured, with sunken eyes and lanky black hair, and 
wore a somewhat threadbare coat. Hitherto he had taken no 
part in the discussion, but the keen dark eyes beneath his 
broad forehead had eagerly followed each interlocutor in turn. 
By occupation he was a tailor, but his work was chiefly done 
for a large “sweating” firm, Lewis & Zacharias, in the neigh- 
bouring town. 

“Listen to me,” he repeated. “Mr. Spicer’s quite right. 
What's the use of your peddling socialistic quackery? We 
need something more than that kind o’ doctoring—we want a 
drastic remedy. You'd treat the spots of a man who'd got the 
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smallpox instead of curing the disease. You'd do away with 
one set of bloodsuckers and get a bigger and a worse! Are 
mankind always to be babies and want dry nursing? Not so! 
You don’t see that the whole plan of governing one man by 
another, whether you call it monarchy or socialism, is rotten 
to the core. We don’t want governing at all. Who governs 
‘the birds or the fishes?—nobody as I see. Who supplies their 
police and pays their wages?—nobody. And why should we be 
different? We don’t want a state at all, much less a state such 
as you would have, that is to manage everything for you, like 
a sét of molly-coddles—that’s to tell you how long you're to 
work, and what you’re to have for it, how long you're to sleep, 
and when you're to get up and be off to some blessed state 
workshop! Aren’t we men enough to know how we're to eat 
and drink and amuse ourselves without licensing laws and 
pettifogging enactments? Why should the state provide schools 
and food and wages? The state means nothing but the citizens 
who compose it. We don’t want any state at all, or any 
‘ classes.’ ” 

“Well, Mr. Brettel,” said the landlord, who liked to give 
impartial encouragement, “you was allys a man to speak out, 
an’ you knows summut more o’ foreign nations nor most on us. 
Tell us ’ow you'd like to settle things.” 

“P’raps,” continued the tailor, “I’d better begin at the 
beginning.” 

“‘ Aye, do,” was the general chorus. 

“Well, if you was to see a hundred babies at once, all of the 
same age, could any o’ you tell, apart from their clothes like, 
which of ’em belonged to gentle-folks and which to the labouring 
classes? Do you think the Prince o’ Wales when he was born 
looked very different from you or me?” 

“Not he,” was the answer. 

“But out of those hundred children, which of ’em is the 
prisons made for, and the hard work, and the scanty fare, and 
the rotten houses? Which of ’em is the policeman kept for, 
I'd like to know?” 

“Why, the blessed coppers is kep’ for the likes of us,” said 
the bargee. “ Blow ’em if they ain’t!” 

“Yes,” resumed Brettel scornfully, “and why so? Because 
the poor furnish the criminal classes. They start at a dis. 
advantage. It’s all part of a false system. We're all born 
equally good. All we have to do is to keep so. What makes 
a lad take to stealing, or a man commit murder, but because of 
the inequality of our conditions? That’s what makes us what 
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we are. It’s our environment, that’s what it is. It’s how we're 
treated. Why, I’ve known a horse as seemed that vicious you 
could do nothin’ with him, but when the master got a kinder 
groom he was as gentle as a lamb, a child might have handled 
him. That horse was all right when he was a colt—it was the 
treatment made him what he was.” 

The horse illustration developed a little difference of opinion 
in a corner of the room, where a tight-breeched man began to 
give some of his own experiences to his neighbours, but the 
landlord called for silence, and Mr. Spicer rapped the table to 
enforce it. 

“Let's hear Mr. Brettel out,” said the latter. 

“What I was saying,” continued the speaker, “is this. It’s 
the sight of inequality that causes crime. The wrongs done by 
society come back on society, like crows to their nests. We 
don’t want society at all, neither with your upper classes, as 
you have them now, nor with your thousands of delegates and 
policemen, as Mr. Harding would have it. And there’s the 
weak part of his system, to my mind. What’s the use of 
’stablishing a system for one country as others won’t agree to? 
What’s the use of making things if you've no market for your 
goods? Why, if it costs a shilling more to make a spade in 
England than it does in Germany, because you work shorter 
hours and get better wages, who'll make the spades and picks for 
South Africa but Germans and such like? And what holds in 
one thing holds in all. Then, again, if our food’s to come across 
the seas, and other nations have a quarrel with us, how are 
they to be stopped robbing it on the way? Brummagem ‘ull 
have to shut up and all the Black-country men ‘ull be out of 
work if we've no trade for hardware and nobody ’Il buy our dear 
coals. No! Socialism has been tried and been found wanting. 
If you have it under the best conditions and yet confined to a 
particular nation, it meets you with the same everlasting problem, 
and leaves you without capital, or intelligent workers, or market 
for your goods.” 

“You seem pretty hard on my plan,” said Harding. “ Let’s 
hear yours.” 

“It’s pretty much the opposite,” answered the tailor. “ You 
want the state to do everything: we want the state to do nothing. 
We don’t want any state at all. You'll never tinker the business 
and make a good job of it. ‘Clear away all the upper classes, 
says Mr. Harding there, and I say the same. But don’t 
start your class system under other names and go in for 
the old policy of coercion. Clear away, I say, all laws 
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and government, and that not in one country alone, but 
all over the world. And then start fair. There'd be no 
breaking of the laws if there was no laws to break; there'd 
be no need of policemen, or armies, or navies, and instead of 
men seeking to cheat one another, and each nation trying to 
get the advantage in trade and territory, every one would be 
brother to all the rest and never think of injuring him. There'd 
be no longer English and Russians, French and Germans, 
Spanish and Portigese, but we should all be one family and 
live as such. Everyone would do just as he liked, and nobody 
interfere with his neighbour.” 

A storm of questions poured upon the speaker, what seemed 
most to provoke disagreement being the proposed abolition of 
nationalities, and a lively altercation sprung up among different 
portions of the audience, Billy Watford’s voice being the loudest 
in protest against being made into “a Rooshian or a Prooshian.” 
In short, the noise became so great and the disputants so 
interested in the discussion, that for a few moments no one 
noticed the appearance of the village policeman, lantern in 
hand. 

“Come, gentlemen,” he said good-naturedly, “ it’s ten minutes 
past closing time, and my orders is strict to enforce it. Thomas,” 
he added, turning to the landlord, “we're bound to end your 
‘appy meetin’, unless you’ve applied for a special license to 
Petty Sessions.” 


Exeunt omnes. 


Witt1uam Woop, D.D. 
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Miss Flooks’ Feelings. 
A FRAGMENT. 


Go to church, my dear? No, I should think not indeed! And 
when I’ve told you all about that bazaar and how shameful I was 
treated, you'll see for yourself why I never set foot inside the 
church now. 

But there—I never did see such a place as St. Martin’s, in all 
my born days! I do believe there isn’t a genteel person in the 
town; and as for the country—well, there, you know what they 
-are | 

And me, that’s been accustomed to so much society—why, it 
really is trying to be cooped up, week in and week out, and never 
so much as be asked out to tea! 

Now, at the castle hardly a day passed without some company. 
Either Mr. Larkins (that was his Grace’s butler) would bring in a 
gentleman or two from Oldport (for the castle is only a matter of 
six miles from there), or Mr. Dobson (that’s his Grace’s valet) 
would bring in some friend of his. Then, as we'd almost always 
company at the castle during the hunting and shooting seasons, 
we was a nice little party of ourselves. Why, we've often sat 
down as many as twelve to fifteen, in my room alone, and few 
were the evenings when I could not enjoy a game of bézique or a 
rubber ! 

But, lor! in St. Martin’s there’s nothing of that sort. I can’t 
think what made me settle down here when I left the castle. To 
be sure, the dear Duke lets me have this villa rent free, and 
that, seeing what a stylish little place it is, is worth a lady’s 
consideration. 

But though the place is so dull to my thinking, there’s plenty 
going on in some ways. As for services and missions and 
meetings, and all that sort of religious to-do, there’s no lack of 
that in St. Martin’s! I never did hold with the Ritualists! As I 
told Mr. Haydon when I first came—he mustn’t expect me to go 
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calling him Father, and attending matins and evensong, and what- 
not! The quality never does it—that’s certain! Why, my dear, 
whatever would become of the dinner, I should like to know, if 
they took to church-going of an evening! Society would fall to 
pieces, says I, if they wasn’t to dine regular at eight o'clock! 

And as for all these mission-rooms and recreation-rooms they’ve 
got in the place, I’ve no patience with them—making poor folk 
think so much of themselves, as if they was on a level with their 
betters! Let ’em keep at home, say I, and go to bed early so as 
to be up betimes for their day’s work! It’s the ruination of 
servants, as I know to my cost. The trouble I had with them 
the last part of my time at the castle, you wouldn’t believe! 
There wasn’t a girl in the servants’ hall but was either a “G.F.S.” 
or a “Y.W.C.A.” And what the better was she for it? 

All I know is, now I’m my own mistress, I’m not going to have 
none of my maids taking up with these new-fangled notions. As 
I told Parry only this morning, so long as she and Ashdown are 
in my service they may expect to go to church once of a Sunday, 
turn and turn about. Isn’t that enough for any working girl? 

Not that I’m mean with my money! As I was saying to one of 
the curates, I like to give my half-crown to charities. I look to 
do so, especially near Christmas-time. And missions, too—l 
always did support them. But, of course, I mean real missions— 
sending the Bible to the heathen—and not these new-fangled 
notions they call “missions” nowadays! More than this I see 
no call for. 

“It’s your sympathy, your personal interest, that we want, 
Miss Flooks,” said one of the curates when I first came. ‘“ Money 
isnot everything. In fact, Father Haydon himself disapproves of 
promiscuous almsgiving. He is teaching the poor to help them- 
selves. For instance, Father Haydon has started our soup-kitchen 
upon the very soundest principles. Eventually it will pay for 
itself. Ah! I wish, by the way, Miss Flooks, we could get your 
co-operation in that! With your experience——” 

“Sir,” I exclaimed, “ pray consider my feelings! I never was 
in the kitchen in my life! As housekeeper and general accountant 
to her Grace, I held a very superior position ! ” 

“Quite so—quite so,” said the curate, and I thought he 
turned rather red and confused. “ But with regard to this soup- 
kitchen—we are so anxious to teach our people the rudiments of 
economical cooking, and—I thought——” 

“Then don’t come to me, sir!” I exclaimed. ‘ Economical cooking 
indeed! I never had nothing to do with economy in my life—so 
I’m the last person to come to for that!” 
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“Quite so—quite so,” he repeated. “I see I must not urge you 
in this matter. Some other work will interest you by-and-by ; 
in which case, you know how glad we shall be of your help.” 

The idea, indeed! To think that J should know anything about 
cooking or economy! Poor young man—no doubt he is ignorant 
of the ways of the aristocracy ; so how should he know the style 
things were done in at the castle ? 

But about that bazaar? Well, I’m coming to that, my dear, 
presently. Just let me tell you first about Mrs. Knowles-Blake. 

One afternoon, not long after I had settled down here, I was 
sitting at my bedroom window. I happened to be watching how 
the Thompsons’ maid opposite was cleaning their parlour windows. 
(I never see such a way as that girl always does ’em—as smeary 
as can be!) All at once I noticed a very genteel turn-out, with 
two ladies in front and groom behind; and what did they do but 
drive in at my gate! 

“Ah!so the gentry is beginning to notice me!” said I to myself, 
as I hurried into my black silk, and fetched down my best cap off 
the top shelf of my wardrobe. 

There was a loud knock at the front door, and presently up 
runs Ashdown, all breathless, saying— 

“Lor, ma’am, it’s the Hon-er-a-ble Mrs. Knowles-Blake and 
Miss Knowles-Blake, an’ I’ve showed ’em in, an’ said as you’d be 
down as soon as you'd changed your dress!” 

(I may say that I’ve had to part with that girl Ashdown. 
She was clean and steady and all that, but I wasn’t used to such 
rough girls, and I couldn’t put up with her.) 

“What did you go and say that for? How often have I told 
you that servants should be seen and not heard?” I asked, not a 
little put out. ‘“ But there—make haste down, and get the tea 
ready as fast as you can. We've practised it all together times 
enough—and you know just what you’ve got to do!” 

Off ran Ashdown, and I hurried down to my drawing-room. 

The Honourable Mrs. Knowles-Blake is a very poor dresser, my 
dear. I could see her hair had never been dressed by a lady’s 
maid; still she is, for all that, very com-d-fo (as Victorine used to 
say at the castle); in fact, I believe I remember some people of’ 
that name once coming to stay with the dear Duchess. I must 
say she was very affable. She asked to look at my conservatory 
and inquired if I kept fowls, and told me she had an incubator, 
and talked a lot about her birds. She hoped I liked St. Martin’s, 
and was sorry when I told her how I did not care for the church. 
' She said she had the highest reverence for Father Haydon, and 
though, personally, she did not care for so much ritual, she felt he 
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was doing such a wonderful work in the parish that he deserved 
all the help and sympathy we could give. 

Presently in came Ashdown with the tea. Anda very re-churchy 
set out it was! They didn’t have it much better in her Grace’s 
boudoir at the castle—except that the silver was real instead of 
plated. (But lor! my dear, who can tell the difference, unless 
you goand look for the “lion”—if electro is well kept? Mine 
is that, Pll warrant! ) 

When we had finished tea, the Honourable Mrs. Knowles-Blake 
said— 

“We are paying you a very long visit, Miss Flooks, but before 
we go, I must just tell you of a little scheme we and some of 
our friends are very anxious to carry out. Now the spring is 
here, and we may expect to enjoy nice weather, our thoughts have 
been turned to the poor Manchester people, living in the midst of 
smoky streets, whose lives are made up of little but pain and 
drudgery. We think it would be so delightful if, among us, we 
could manage to give some of the poor things a day in the real 
country. We are in communication with some of the Manchester 
clergy, and arrangements are being made to send us batches of 
these poor people, once a fortnight, during the next five months, 
Of.course, we shall provide them with food for the day, and I think, 
amongst.our friends, we shall collect sufficient funds to pay, at 
least, part of the railway fares. The people themselves are to 
pay paxt.of their own fares. Don’t you think, Miss Flooks,” 
she asked, turning to me all of a sudden—“ don’t you think it’s 
a great satisfaction, as well as a privilege, to feel we can give 
so much pleasure?” 

“Hum!” said I “It’s all quite a new idea to me. But I'll 
think it over, Mrs. Knowles-Blake, and see if I can afford to give 
you anything towards the funds.” (It’s true I didn’t take to 
the idea, but then I didn’t wish to seem stingy or contrairy in 
a matter that was being patronised by gentry.) 

“But pray let us explain our scheme still further,” she went 
on. “Miss Murray, Mrs. Armstrong, Lady Carew, Mr. Henslow, 
and oursglyes have arranged to entertain these people—dividing 
them between us. They will dine in our laundries, and have the 
run of our grounds during the afternoon. But there is one 
obstacle to overcome. You know Lady Carew’s house is the 
- nearest to the station, and yet that is nearlya mile distant. So 
you see, one difficulty is what to do with the weakly ones—the 
lame or consumptive. They cannot walk so far, and yet we are 
unable conscientiously to add so greatly to the expense as to hire 
conveyances for them. We might send our own carriages for 
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them; but this would involve us in a fresh difficulty, for we need 
our whole staff of servants to wait upon our guests, and the 
grooms will be especially required about the grounds to prevent 
damage being done. So you understand how difficult it would be 
to send out the carriages at such a time. And yet, these delicate 
ones are the very people we most long to benefit! Well, I have 
a confession to make—in conclave the other day, one of our 
committee ventured on a suggestion. Mr. Henslow said—‘ There 
is Miss Flooks—her house is within five minutes’ walk of the 
station; she has a charming garden and a nice little paddock— 
just the very place! Let us ask her to join our ranks and open 
her grounds to the ten or dozen weakly ones who will be sent 
from time to time.’” 

So far I had listened without a word. But now, my astonish- 
ment was such that I could keep quiet no longer. 

“Madam,” I exclaimed, “pray consider my feelings! Do you 
think I grow wall-fruit and espaliers for boys to shy stones at? 
Do you think I keep a man for my garden and conservatory all to 
have a lot of roughs treading down the beds and messing up the 
gravel? No, indeed! I’ve always been choice of my company, 
and it’s hard if, at my time of life, I’ve got to entertain a parcel 
of slumfolk! I don’t hold with these new-fangled notions—they 
don’t pay! Let the poor do their duty and keep to that station 
of life to which they were called. The quality make them- 
selves far too cheap nowadays. Besides, when these people have 
seen all the fine things in your houses and gardens, and had their 
fill of good things out of your kitchens, and like as not stolen 
something into the bargain—do you think they'll go back to their 
callings content? Not they! Of course they’ll be hankering 
after the things their betters have got, and unsettling them- 
selves all because you've spoilt and pampered them. You're 
going the right way to make Socialists of them. They won’t be 
grateful—so don’t expect it. But they'll go back to their slums 
thinking themselves down-trodden and ill-used because you’ve 
given them a taste of good things which they will want to 
have in future every day. Besides, how do you know the harm 
you may be doing, too, by bringing infection into the town? 
Like as not there'll be some with the smallpox about them !” 

“T am afraid I am not clever enough to meet all your argu- 
ments, Miss Flooks,” she said; “ but Father Haydon could do so, 
I feel sure. But on one point you may rest assured, we shall do 
no mischief. Every precaution will be taken by the committee in 
Manchester to ensure our safety from infection. Indeed, for the 
sake of everyone concerned, this is absolutely necessary!” 
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“They may take precautions,” I replied; “ but precautions or 
no, mark my words, you’re undertaking a dangerous thing, and 
if you'll excuse me, Mrs. Knowles-Blake, I'd rather have nothing 
to do with it. I think we've all a right to consider our own 
feelings !” 

I do assure you, my dear, she had nothing to say to that, and 
soon after left. But what annoyed me so, was to think it wasn’t 
a real proper call, after all. She just came begging, you see! 
If only I'd known it sooner—do you think I’d have had all that 
set-out with the tea? 

But about my not going to church? Well, wait a bit—Im 
coming to that in a minute! I must just tell you about my 
sister and her husband. I hadn’t seen Florrie since she married. 
She came and stayed here nearly a fortnight along with Samuel 
Larkins—that’s her husband—and the child Horace. The boy is 
nearly seven years old, and she dresses him beautiful, in a Scotch 
kilt, with his fair curls falling over his velvet coat—quite a 
picture. They have plenty of the wherewithal, as you may 
know when I tell you they had been touring in Scotland for over 
three weeks, and so took me on their way back to London. I 
hadn’t seen Samuel before, and liked him well enough. But they 
both gave me a good bit of trouble on the two Sundays they was 
here. Why, if that man hasn’t got my sister to give up being 
Church, and taken her along with him to chapel! To think, my 
dear, I should have relations staying with me as go to the Baptist 
chapel! It quite upset me! Lor, there isn’t a single gentlefolk 
I ever knew but who, if they went anywhere, went to church! 
Unless, of course, they was Catholic. But with Larkins it’s “the 
minister says this, and the minister says that,” till I was fairly 
sick of the subject. 

“Florrie,” I said to my sister on the Sunday morning, “ don’t 
you think you and Samuel would like to come along with me to 
church? We have a beautiful service, and you'll get a sight of 
all the gentry round about. There’s no end of carriage-folk come 
to hear Father Haydon of a Sunday morning. I'd be proud to be 
seen with you in that elegant crepon dress of yours, and that 
dear child with his curls and his Scotch suit. And I’m sure he'd 
like our church better than the Baptist chapel, where only a few 
shopfolk go.” 

But do you think that man would let his wife go along with 
her sister to a respectable place of worship? No, not he! 

“None of your popery—none of your popery!” he shouts, 
bringing down his fist on the table till my breakfast things were 
all of a clatter. 
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“Samuel Larkins,” I said, “do you dare to accuse me of 
popery? Pray consider my feelings, sir!” 

“Tf you'd consider your soul a deal more, and your feelings a 
deal less, sister Louisa,” he said, “there'd be a better chance for 
your future salvation ” 

It’s all very well of him to talk so, but it’s not likely I should 
care for the tradesfolk to be saying—*‘ That Miss Flooks isn’t so 
genteel as she’d make out, for her visitors weren’t even Church 
people, but went down Patter Lane to the Baptist chapel.” 

I noticed Horace didn’t seem very well the last few days they 
were here, and they hadn’t got home two days, when I got a 
letter from poor Florrie to say that Hory (as she called the child) 
had been taken with scarlet fever, and was that bad they'd got in 
a trained nurse for him. For some time they thought he would 
die ; but he pulled through, poor dear, which is a blessing, as he’s 
the only child and there’s plenty of money and a good business. 
I've always maintained the child took the fever of some of 
Mrs. Knowles-Blake’s Manchester friends; for the Larkins 
travelled with a train full of them the day they left me. Of 
course, they were in a different class—the Larkins travelling first. 
—but still, who knows? All I know is I was glad I'd had 
nothing to do with having the slumfolk into the town, or Florrie 
might well have thought Horace had taken the fever in my 
house. 

But, my dear, I haven’t told you all yet, for, if you can believe 
it, less than a fortnight after Florrie and her husband left, if 
that tiresome cook of mine didn’t fall ill with scarlet fever too! 

At first I'd half a mind to send her home; but I kept her here, 
and a nice set-out we had, to be sure, with doctor and disinfectants 
and what-not! I assure you, the house smelt of carbolic for 
months after. It was all along of that girl Parry making such a 
fuss with the child. The doctor said he must have had the 
fever in him when he came from the North. He was for ever in 
the kitchen along with the girl, and she would bath him at nights 
to save his mother trouble. But to this day my opinion is, that 
the infection was brought into the town by the Manchester slum- 
folk, and that Parry caught it one night when I let her go into 
the town shopping, and then gave it to Horace. But our doctor 
won’t hear of this, because he says, if that was the case, Parry 
would have broken out with it first. But there, doctors 
do contradict each other so—don’t they ? . 

At last I got rid of the carbolic, and had the house all 
thoroughly cleaned. This drawing-room was the last to be done, 
and one morning when the carpet was up, and we were all up to 
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our eyes in washing the china ornaments and so on, the door-bell 
rang, and who should be shown in but Father Haydon. It was 
very annoying to receive a gentleman with one’s sleeves tucked 
up and a coarse apron on; but what could I do? Men shouldn’t 
come poking about of a morning—should they? But there, they 
are all just alike—they never think a woman has anything to do! 
Though it’s my opinion we work a deal harder than they do! 

However, he was full of his jokes, as he generally is, for all he 
is so High Church, and asked after Parry, and my little nephew— 
which was very feeling of him, I will say. 

“T have a special purpose in my visit to-day,” he said. “I have 
eome to persuade you to join a working-party that Miss Giles is 
getting up at her house. It is on behalf of the Universities’ 
Missions in South Africa. The ladies who join will make 
wonderful garments for the African natives, and Miss Giles has 
got hold of some exceedingly interesting books concerning South 
' Africa, which she will read aloud during the working.” 

Well, it seemed real missionary work; so I made up my mind 
to join. And I did go a few times. But, lor! it was a funny set- 
out. There was such a mixture of people as never you did see! 
Of%ourse, Miss Giles herself is a nice sort of a person—in fact, I 
may say quite the lady ; but how she can bring herself to hob-nob 
with the Miss Thornes, the butcher’s daughters, and even that 
old Mrs. Barnes, who is only a greengrocer’s wife, passes my 
eomprehension. And if you'll believe it, my dear, Miss Giles 
made no more of me than she did of them. And one of the 
curates used actually to come and open the meeting with prayer, 
just as if it was a common “ mothers’ meeting.” And you may 
fancy my feelings when old Mrs. Barnes came and sat herself 
down by me and asked how many years I’d been in service, the 
impudent old thing!—me that was housekeeper and confidential 
accountant to her Grace! I could have fairly boxed her ears! 
And soI told Father Haydon the very next time I met him in 
the street. Of course, after such insulting I couldn’t go again. 

Well, about that bazaar. It was one day last August, as I was 
walking down Carr Street, that I first noticed those large posters 
about it. You might have seen them half a mile off, they were 
printed so big. I soon found they were all about the town; and 
next day, when I got my St. Martin’s Mercury, there was a long 
paragraph in that about it. It was to be a grand bazaar or fancy 
fair in the town hall, with a concert, theatricals, and several other 
entertainments, lasting three days. And the Duchess—yes, the 
Duchess—was to open the bazaar, and the Duke himself promised 
to patronise it too ! 
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The money, I may say, was for the Church Schools, to prevent 
Government getting Board Schools into the place. Why, before 
all this to-do the schools were as good as good could be! 
Whatever they wanted to spend a whole heap more money on 
them, passes my comprehension. But there—as I am always 
saying—the way the poor are pampered nowadays is shameful ! 

“ Now,” I said to myself—“ now I must play my cards well, 
and get into the swim of this bazaar if the Duke and her Grace 
are coming! Yes, these people shall be made to see my real 
position and learn to treat me respectful. Father Haydon is sure 
to ask me to take a stall, or at least help with one; and then all 
St. Martin’s shall see how affable and patronising the Duke and 
her Grace are tome. I know what I’ll do—I’lll help in the refresh- 
ments and hand them their cups of tea. J shall know just how 
the Duke likes it—strong and very sweet; three lumps; and her 
Grace—rather weak and no sugar, but plenty of cream. And 
they'll chat with me as friendly as can be, and ask after my little 
place and so on, and all these trumpery people about, poor country 
squires and parsons and hop-o’-my-thumb retired tradesfolk, just 
won't they stare! Ill go to-morrow by the 10.45 train to 
Manchester, and order a new dress and a bonnet and mantle “ll 
eng sweet, as Victorine used to say!” 

I could think of little else besides the bazaar, and every time 
the door-bell rang my heart gave a jump for thinking, “There's 
Father Haydon come to ask me to take a stall!” 

But, would you believe it, my dear, the days went by and no 
one came near me! Several times I passed one of the curates 
or the Father himself, rushing along the pavement, as is their 
way; but though they raised their hats they did not stop to 
speak, Mrs. Knowles-Blake was at Sneath & Snells one day 
when I went in there to buy a pair of gloves, and she smiled and 
shook hands and remarked on the weather, and did hope it would 
be fine for the bazaar, and then went off to her carriage. 

Well, the day for the opening of the bazaar came, and the 
whole town was in a commotion. You may think how I felt, for 
no one had been near to ask me to help. 

I was in two minds whether to keep away to show what I 
thought of their behaviour. “ But there,” I said to myself, “I 
may as well go and see the fun, and wear my new costume (mind 
you remind me to show them to you after tea, my dear)!” ~So I 
decided to go, and if I came across Father Haydon, to give him a 
piece of my mind. 

I really wouldn’t have believed that a parson could arrange a 
bazaar so well, for, as we all know, parsons are precious poor men 
8 2 
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of business. But I must give the Father his due, though he did 
treat me shameful! Yes, that bazaar was a complete success, 
and, as the Mercury said, it was all owing to “the excellent 
business capacity of our respected Rector.” They cleared such a 
nice sum—lI forget now how much—that the Church Schools have 
been put on their legs again, and we hear no more of Boards, 
which is a mercy considering what the rates would be! 

Of course, I wasn’t surprised to see the Honourable Mrs, Knowles- 
Blake and her daughters keeping a stall for pottery and suchlike 
jimeracks; nor Lady Carew and Miss Murray presiding over 
the dairy department. But—will you believeme ?—there were the 
Miss Thornes, as bold as brass, making everybody buy sweets, 
and that Mrs. Barnes helping Miss Giles at the toy-stall! My 
feelings were such that I had hardly eyes to look out for the 
dear Duchess; but at last I spied her in the Japanese tea-room, 
and was just about to make my way forward to speak to her, 
when who should run up against me but Father Haydon! He 
looked hot and tired, but he raised his hat as usual, and held out 
his hand. However, I gave him a haughty look and was for 
passing on, when he said— 

“May I have the pleasure of getting you a cup of tea, Miss 
Flooks? ” 

“No, sir, I thank you,” said I, as proud as could be; “ I'll not 
trouble you for your help, since you don’t trouble me for mine!” 

“Your help?” he asked, looking as innocent as a babe. 

“ Yes, sir,” I said, drawing myself up; “as a lady of leisure I 
might well expect to be asked to help on such an occasion as the 
present.” 

“You see,” he said, waving his hands around, “ we have so many 
helpers—too many—too many; so many to see—so few to buy. 
And you, Miss Flooks, are a new comer; my old parishioners had 
prior claim as stall-keepers.” 

__“ What,” I cried, “are those Miss Thornes, the butcher's 
daughters, and that old Mrs, Barnes, the greengrocer’s wife—are 
they to stand before me, sir ?” 

“Most certainly, in this instance, Miss Flooks,” he replied; 
“for they are always foremost, according to their opportunities, in 
helping forward all good works in the parish. Yes, they certainly 
had prior claim !” 

“Well, sir,” I said, “as you don’t consider my feelings, I——” 

“But that is precisely what I have done,” he interrupted. 
“ How often we have tried, in vain, to enlist your sympathy—how 
often we have tried, in vain, to interest you in parish affairs, 
in social schemes, or in works of mercy? But, Miss Flooks, you 
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have invariably withheld your sympathy on the ground that such 
work in some way compromised your position. And now, why 
blame me if I have taken you at your word? If you could not 
work with Mrs. Barnes in other places, neither could you have 
worked with her in this place. But,” he broke off suddenly, “I 
don’t wish to preach you a sermon, Miss Flooks ; I only wish to 
impress upon you the fact that I have indeed considered your 
feelings.” 

Her Grace was beckoning to him. He raised his hat to_me 
and rushed off, leaving me to understand his speech as best I 
could. 

So you quite see, my dear, why I haven’t set foot in church 
since then. And of course I can’t go to that pokey chapel in 
Patter Lane ; so I have to stay at home on Sundays, and precious 
dull work itis! For a lady has a right to consider her feelings ! 











Our Men of Letters aud Our Empire. 


A nation is known by its literature; and it is partly because 
our English “men of letters” have so studiously ignored the 
growth and progress of our Empire, as a subject to master or as 
a theme to inspire, that so many false ideas have been propagated 
concerning it. Twenty years ago, a school of political economists 
would have had England shake off, as a useless incumbrance, 
the vast dominion she had built up for herself everywhere, as 
a deck-lumbering cargo she could not carry along. Fortunately 
wiser counsels at the helm prevailed, and England refused to 
jettison her most valuable freight, and weathered the storm. 
But she owed little to the high priests of literature. Such 
men as Bishop Berkeley were few and far between, who were 
idealists and enthusiasts, looking on their country’s destiny with 
the eye of faith, as Ralegh did when, speaking of the infant 
settlements of Virginia, he cried, “They will grow into an 
Empire.” The visible results of Empire did not lie before Bacon, 
Baltimore, Ralegh or Berkeley, but they fancied, not idly, as the 
sequel has shown, that they saw the germs of greater things, 
and the operating power of a national will newly emancipated 
from shackles at home and diverted into new and auspicious 
channels. 

We are not all sure within ourselves what Empire really is; 
but idealists will tell us, after the fashion of the worthy Bishop cf 
Cloyne, that it is not altogether the force majeure of the secular 
arm, not the aggregated total of mechanical power, not the sum 
of wealth or the massing of legions, but that secret power of 
transmutation by which, as from an alchemist’s hand, a moral 
change is wrought in the subject-matter. Indeed, it is Kosmos 
acting upon Chaos. The average Briton does not grasp this; and 
how he holds “ the gorgeous East in fee” is a problem past his 
understanding, practical as he is. Meet him in the market place, 
or on the steps of his Rialto, and ask him what he means by the 
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British Empire, and he will overwhelm you with vast statistics 
of wealth, industries and population, and with a longer catalogue 
of subject princes than ever graced the wheels of a Roman 
triumphal car. He will say much, too, on the marvels of steam 
and electricity ; and all this is well enough for the sum of human 
happiness ; but, generally speaking, do we give sufficient weight 
to the intellectual, moral and religious motives that underlie the 
various aspects and movements of a multiform Colonial life ? 

Strip the Pilgrim Fathers of their passion for religious freedom; 
take away from the annals of North American pioneering the 
ardour of the Jesuit Fathers as told in the Jesuit Relations; 
divest the primitive Acadian peasants of the simple faith that 
shines in such stories as Longfellow’s ‘ Evangeline;’ ignore the 
quiet pietism of the Pennsylvanian Quakers; remove from 
New Zealand Colonisation schemes the spirit that prompted 
the Otago Settlement in 1845 under Captain William Cargill 
and Dr. Aldcorn of Oban, and likewise the Canterbury Association 
of 1849, under Mr. Godley and others; rob even the rude and 
illiterate Boer of South Africa of his Puritan zeal which even in 
the wilds of the Veldt has served to rally him around a church 
steeple and a church organisation, and still gives him that 
political coherence which is a strong factor in South African 
politics ; and you eliminate from all and every sphere of the 
white man’s occupation some strong and lasting influence which 
has made the reclamation of unknown continents a task worthy 
of the greatest minds. 

Like many forerunners, Berkeley was misunderstood even by 
his own countrymen. His personality was a charming one; and 
he was a persona grata in high quarters. Still in his material 
age there was only a faint and half-hearted appreciation of his 
plans, and his conduct appeared inexplicable. In 1724 Swift 
wrote of him thus: “Berkeley is an absolute philosopher with 
regard to money, titles and power, and for three years past has 
been struck with the notion of founding an University at 
Bermuda by a charter from the Crown. He has seduced most of 
the hopefullest young clergymen and others, many of them in the 
fairest way of preferment.” Berkeley said that he would prefer 
the headship of St. Paul’s College to the Primacy of all England. 
Sir Robert Walpole, Chesterfield, Alexander Pope admired him, 
the latter especially, as one “ who possessed every virtue under 
heaven,” still they could not fathom his zeal. How could Walpole 
understand him with his well-known views of human nature ? 
The purchase-money of the Island of St. Christopher, which was 
promised him “as the sinews of war,” was never granted to him; 
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and his Bermuda scheme—a bright spot in our somewhst gloomy 
annals of West Indian Colonisation—shared the fate of other 
romantic ideas. Yet something has survived, for the land in 
Rhode Island that he bequeathed to Yale College has produced 
more than two hundred distinguished Berkeleian scholars, and 
the fame and ifluence of Bishop Berkeley has survived to this 
day in the land when 


“Westward the course of Empire takes its way.” 


It can be easily seen how the Berkeleian idea did not involve 
simply a pretty Utopia. It involved a voluntary act of expatria- 
tion with a view of benefiting humanity at large. We have 
nothing to do with the consideration of its failure, for this was 
due to causes outside the project; we had rather look at the 
spirit which it symbolised, as great as it is rare in the annals of 
colonisation. 

As a contrast to Berkeley in his ideas on colonisation, it may 
be instructive to read what Adam Smith, the great political 
economist of the latter half of the eighteenth century, writes. 
In his monumental work, “An enquiry into the nature and 
causes of the Wealth of the Nations,” the whole Colonial system 
viewed simply as a ledger system, appeared to be a rotten 
monopoly, and “the maintenance of this monopoly,” he observes, 
“has hitherto been the sole end and purpose of the dominion 
which Great Britain assumes over her Colonies;” and again, 
“in the system of laws which has been established for the 
management of our American and West Indian Colonies, the 
anterest of the home-consumer has been sacrificed to that of the 
producer with a more extravagant profusion than in all our 
other commercial regulations.” 

Clearly there could be but little enthusiasm about the 
extension of Europe which brought with it so little gain and 
so small a replenishment of the national wealth. Nor, indeed, 
could the only thing that would give dignity to Colonial life 
and lustre to Colonial administration, viz., a local autonomy or 
a self-respecting liberty, be conceded to them in Adam Smith’s 
opinion ; for “to propose that Great Britain should voluntarily 
give up all authority over her Colonies, and leave them to elect 
their own magistrates, to enact their own laws, would be to 
propose such a measure as never was and never will be adopted 
by any nation in the world.” No doubt it needed more than 
human foresight to look beyond the American revolt, and to 
see the outlines of a “Second Colonial Empire” rising, Phoenix- 
like, upon the ashes of the old, freed from old abuses, rejoicing 
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jn its strength, and exulting in municipal andj local liberties, 
yet loyal to the mother country. 

At the close of the eighteenth century the sun seemed to have 
set upon the dreams of idealists and the theories of utilitarian 
alike. Edmund Burke, in his speeches on conciliation with 
America, makes a noble effort to speak up for the honour of 
Colonial life; his well-known and classical periods being a 
panegyric of British Colonisation no less than a forecast of 
Empire, and breathing the same spirit as the words of John 
Milton, who saw a nation “renewing her mighty youth as an 
eagle.” Still Burke spoke to a Parliament that was deafer 
than the east wind to the charms of his oratory, or to the truth 
of his premisses. When he spoke on America in the House of 
Commons he was facetiously named “The Dinner-bell,” and 
the well-known resolution for conciliation with America was 
lost by 270 votes against 78. Eloquence and enthusiasm 
seemed in his case to be struggling in vain against depart- 
mental ignorance and ministerial impassiveness. 

This pessimism with regard to our Colonies is reflected in the 
occasional remarks of Dr. Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith, and others. 
In the nostrils of the worthy doctor every idea connected with 
colonisation stank, because the American people were political 
rebels; and the doctor gave the fashion to the literary world. 
According to the faithful Boswell, the choleric doctor exclaimed 
in 1769, “Sir, the Americans area race of convicts, and ought 
to be thankful for anything that we give them short of hanging.” 
If Whiggism was allowed to raise its head on the New World it 
would re-act upon the Old; for when “the Whigs of America 
were multiplied then would the Princes of the earth tremble 
in their palaces.” It was difficult to say which was the deeper guilt 
that shadowed the New World, Whiggism or Convictism. At the 
same time we are not altogether surprised to hear that Dr. 
Johnson’s knowledge of the physical and social conditions of 
the country was not very deep, according to his own confession ; 
in fact, he knew very little of its geography. After condemning 
the Americans roundly he confesses to Boswell, “As for myself, 
I am ashamed to say that I have read little and thought little 
on the subject of America ... pray let me know immediately 
what to read.... Is Burke’s speech on American taxation 
published by himself? Is it authentic?” Yet here was the 
great literary lion of the day, who gave the fashion to readers 
and critics, confessing to an utter ignorance, geographical and 
historical, of a land he had wholly condemned! Probably he 
never knew whether Cape Breton was an island or not, or 
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whether Canada produced anything but snow. With a sweep 
of his hand he had condemned the Transatlantic regions together 
with all the people who lived there. Dr. Johnson is not peculiar 
in his impatient ignorance. Even in the nineteenth century 
how many Britons at home have learned all they might learn 
about Great Britain’s Second Colonial Empire in Canada, South 
Africa and Australasia ? 

Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1774) throws a still more instructive 
light upon§the prejudices of theday. In that well-known series of 
letters, purporting to convey the views and impressions of a 
Chinese philosopher, there is a topical allusion to the war going 
on at that time between England and France. The philosopher 
is represented as being surprised at the ease with which wars 
between the foremost nations of the world are trumped up, at 
the apparent triviality of the causes, and at the disproportionate 
results. ‘The scene of the struggle lay chiefly in Canada, a 
country described by Oliver Goldsmith as “cold, desolate, 
hideous,” the heritage of a people who had been in possession 
from time immemorial. Goldsmith’s ideas were on a par with 
those of Voltaire who, after the conquest of Quebec, simply 
shrugged his shoulders and exclaimed that France had only lost 
a few barren acres of snow. 


Oliver Goldsmith’s brief statement of the origin of the war is 
worth quoting. 


“The savages of Canada,” he said, “claim a property in the country in 
dispute; they have all the pretensions which long possession can confer. 
Here they had reigned for ages without rivals in dominion, and knew no 
enemies but the prowling bear or insidious tiger (sic); their native forests 
produced all the necessaries of life, and they found ample luxury in the 
enjoyment of them. In this manner they might have continued to live to 
eternity had not the English been informed that the country produced 


furs in abundance. From that moment the country became an object of 
desire,” etc. ete. 


Elsewhere he observes: “The best English politicians are 
sensible that to keep their present conquests would be a 
burden rather than an advantage to them, rather a diminution 
of strength than an increase of power.” The gentle humourist 
would be surprised if he could have looked forward a hundred 
years and seen a confederated dominion, abounding in wealth 
and population, and one of the jewels of the crown, with an 
export trade of more than £24,000,000. In the classic age 
the prose and poetic writers lacked all the enthusiasm of a Ralegh, 
Gilbert, Bacon or Milton. 


To Goldsmith again emigration appeared a most dangerous 
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depletion of national strength. His reductio ad absurdum amuses 
us mightily by the light of events. “England,” he exclaims, 
“must make an exchange of her best and bravest subjects for raw 
silk, hemp and tobacco!—her hardy veterans and honest trades- 
men must be trucked for a box of snuff or a silk petticoat! 
Strange absurdity! Surely the politics of the Daures are not 
more strange, who sell their religion, their wives and their liberty, 
for a glass bead or a paltry penknife!” Condemned by political 
economists, viewed askance by moralists, derided by satirists, and 
treated generally with contempt and indifference, the Colonies of 
Great Britain seemed to totter and then fall towards the end of 
the eighteenth century. Yet there might have been some virtues 
in the signs which at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
foreshadowed the coming of the greater Venice. In the Spectator 
of May 19, 1711, the essayist had waxed eloquent over the sights 
and sounds of the Royal Exchange. There was no place which 
gave the writer so much satisfaction to visit when he saw so rich 
an assembly of his countrymen and foreigners consulting together 
on business. “I have been often pleased,” he writes, “to hear 
disputes adjusted between an inhabitant of Japan and an alder- 
man of London, or to see a subject of the Great Mogul entering 
into a league with one of the Czar of Muscovy.” The whole 
world seemed to be pouring wealth into the lap of Great Britain 
as from the horn of Amalthea. The fruits of Portugal were 
corrected by the products of Barbados, and the infusion of a 
Chinese plant was sweetened by the pith of an Indian cane. 
Indeed, the vivacious essayist remarks, that, at the sight of the 
prosperous, happy multitude, his joy was so great that, being a 
sincere lover of mankind, the tears had stolen down his cheeks. 
So far we may agree with him, although we may feel that times 
have changed, and that a visit to the “Stock Exchange” does 
not prompt such natural and generous emotions nowadays. But 
we are surprised that the philosopher does not peep out a bit 
more, and that this growing British Empire, with its endless 
potentialities, does not appeal to him. Our Colonial Empire of 
1711 was considerable, and there was quite enough material for a 
literary essayist to take up and examine, and to reflect about. 
But the Colonial life of England has always seemed to be like 
a palm in distant shores, growing strong and stately and laden 
with fruit, yet by the very fact of its remoteness hidden from the 
view, and therefore banished from the thoughts of those who were 
being brought up beneath the shelter of the ancestral British oak. 
It was in many ways the refuge for the destitute; whither men, 
hard pressed for it in the struggle for existence, could fly and 
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escape, if not “the prelate’s rage,” at any rate something equally 
disagreeable. Bobbie Burns (1759-1776) was on the eve of 
shipping to the West Indies, and published a collection of his 
poems in order to raise funds for the passage. This step was, 
fortunately for the world, the beginning of his fame. In 1790 
we find even Wordsworth and Coleridge dreaming of some Arcadia 
on the banks of the Susquehanna in Pennsylvania. 

The days of Queen Victoria are the days of Colonial realisation. 
In the Tudor days men were rapt with the vision of things that 
might be, whilst at the same time they were busily employed in 
fighting and exploring; in the Stuart days there was civil war, 
and a continual fight for constitutional liberties; in the days of 
King George III. there was the American revolt, which left 
behind countless prejudices and heartburnings ; at the end of the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of the present there was 
the din of Napoleonic wars, diverting men’s attention to the 
thrilling episodes of a life-and-death struggle; and, in the moral, 
religious and sentimental world the crusade against slavery and 
convictism. At last in Queen Victoria’s days we seem to glide 
into smooth water, such as that of the River Duddon after its 
innumerable windings and tumultuous cascades; we have time 
to reflect and think more seriously than we ever could before 
what this “Second Colonial Empire” means. 

In the first place it is a triumph of freedom and liberty; and 
the poet Wordsworth, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
sounded a keynote which has lasted throughout it. In his 
“Poems of the Imagination” he sung: 


“It is not to be thought of that the flood 
Of British freedom, which, to the open sea 
Of the world’s praise, from dark antiquity 
Hath flowed, with pomp of waters, unwithstood— 
Roused though it be full often to a mood 
Which spurns the check of salutary bands— 
That this most famous stream in bogs and sands 
Should perish; and to evil and to good 
Be lost for ever. In our halls is hung 
Armoury of the invincible knights of old; 
We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. In everything we are sprung 
Of earth’s first blood, have titles manifold.” 


Living when he did, and before the first fruits of civil rights 
and liberties had declared themselves in Canada, Australasia and 
South Africa, where free assemblies rule their respective countries 
with truth and justice, Wordsworth could hardly gauge the force 
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of “ the flood of British freedom.” Nor could he realise fully how 
potent a factor in the east this Britannica Civitas would become, 
and equal laws, irrespective of creed or colour, would be main- 
tained between man and man. All these developments were in 
gremio Jovis ; but the note he struck was true and patriotic, and 
such a note as a poet laureate should always strike, Moreover, 
the issue has proved the truth of the prophecy, and Wordsworth 
was a greater prophet than he knew. 

Tennyson, in taking the laurel “from the brows of him who 
uttered nothing base,” took with it the obligation to sing of 
national progress and liberty. During a long lifetime Tennyson 
saw the Empire grow, and his pulse beat with the nation’s pulse. 
In 1852, in his ode to the Duke of Wellington, he gave noble and 
adequate expression to what was passing, not only in the minds 
of Britons at home, but of Britons abroad : 


“Bury the Great Duke 
With an Empire’s lamentation; 
Let us bury the Great Duke 
To the noise of the mourning of a mighty nation.” 


It was an Empire indeed that was plunged into mourning, with 
its deep roots in the Orient and in the Occident, and in every sea 
that was known to the sailor. This Empire was a reality at last; 
and no poet laureate who lived before the days of Tennyson could 
appeal to it. And, to use Tennyson’s words, it was such as we 
might be grateful for, and such as we should strive to keep: 


“We have a voice with which to pay the debt 
Of boundless love and reverence and regret 
To those great men who fought and kept it ours. 
And keep it ours, O God, from brute control; 
O Statesmen, guard us, guard the eye, the soul 
Of Europe; keep our noble England whole, 
And save the one true seed of freedom {sown 
Betwixt a people and their ancient throne.” 


Tennyson himself, when he felt that England’s statesmen were 
careless in the matter of imperial defence, spoke up as vigorously 
as a poet laureate should: 


“You, you, if you should fail to understand 
What England is, and what her all-in-all, 
On you will come the curse of all the land 
Should this old England fall, 
Which Nelson left so great.” 


At the well-known Colonial World’s Fair Tennyson spoke again, 
bidding Britons not “to sin their fathers’ sin” and be “ careless of 
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our growing kin,” and in his ode to the Queen he dwelt especially 
upon Canadian loyalty. 

It is difficult, indeed, to believe that this is the country which 
Oliver Goldsmith held in such light esteem not much more than 
a hundred years ago. The Colonial world has gone ahead, and 
_ our sympathies fortunately have ripened. Perhaps we are on the 
eve of even greater developments, if Britain’s sons are “ welded, 
each and all, into one imperial whole ;” no more, it may be said, 
need men of letters be ashamed of England’s Empire, or treat it 
with scant courtesy. Nay, it is true that not only to the poet 
but to the historian, geographer, political economist—and, indeed, 
to everyone who writes or thinks seriously on any subject—the 
British Empire must furnish ample material. But we are only 
on the fringe of a great subject, and perhaps the influences now 
at work in the national mind are too subtle and universal to be 
analysed. Perhaps our Empire may never give rise to a school of 
literature, but anyhow England’s literature of the future can 
hardly fail to reflect somehow the Imperial greatness of England. 


Witr1Am GRreswELt. 











Su a Visible Sorm. 


“ And the last hour is shod with fire from Hell,— 
This is the end of every man’s desire.” 


CERTAINLY, it was by far the best thing that he had ever done. 

He leaned back in his chair, having carefully wiped his pen 
after the word “Finis,” and looked at the pages as they lay 
before him. He had written and published several books, chiefly 
novels of the “domestic” order, but this was ‘something quite 
different. There were none of the little mannerisms and senti- 
mentalities that caused amusement even to his admirers. This 
story ran evenly and vigorously, in an easy natural style. The 
interest centred round a woman of what might be called “ strong 
personality.” As he reclined in his chair, with his eyes closed, 
and thought of her, he felt as if she were no creation of his brain, 
but a real, living woman. It seemed for the moment as if she 
were near him, perhaps in the room. 

He opened his eyes hastily and looked round. How absurd! 
Of course no one was there. He strolled to the window. Heavy 
rain—no use to go to his club. He would look for his wife, 
and see if a cup of tea would drive away this strange feeling of 
oppression. 

How cosy and comfortable it was in the drawing-room, with 
his wife in her easy-chair, and two rosy children sitting at her 
feet on the rug! He had a foolish fancy that he, too, would have 
liked to sit there, and rest his head on her knee. 

Afterwards, when the babies had gone to bed, he talked to his 
wife about the new book. 

“It is quite my best work,” he said, “ but, somehow, I feel as if 
I should like to put it in the fire.” 

His wife raised her eyebrows. 

“ Why, in the world?” 

“Well, it is not like my other novels. The woman is—yes— 
wicked, but she is very interesting.” 

His wife paused. 
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“Everyone writes about wicked people nowadays,” she said. 

“And all the good people read about them,” he said, with a 
bitter little langh. (Some critic had noticed his last story among 
‘Gift Books for Young People.’) “Well, I suppose I must stick 
to it, but I don’t feel quite easy.” 

“There can be no harm, so far,” said his wife, sagely. “ You 
need not send it off if you don’t like it, when you have quite 
finished with it. Half-past six! I must run! I promised to 
look after the school-library for an hour.” 

“Must you go?” He felt a curious reluctance to part with 
her. 

“Of course; I promised. And you know you don’t generally 
want me at this time.” 

“No,” he admitted, grudgingly. If it were not too foolish, he 
would have liked to go with her. Anything rather than be left 
alone. 

In a little while he went back to his study. He was conscious 
of giving a hurried glance round as he entered, but all was as 
he had left it. He sat down and turned over his MS. He 
might as well read it through and begin to polish it for the 
publisher. 

Certainly, Ulrica was a wicked woman. Now that he came to 
examine what he had written, he began to wish that some 
passages had never existed. Should he alter them? But they 
were much the best—so racy, so smart; he hardly recognised his 
own work. He could not cut them out; he must bring the rest 
to the same level. 

But it is not so easy for a good man to create a thoroughly 
wicked woman. He found that Ulrica sometimes relapsed into 
(comparative) virtue in a very unsatisfactory manner. What 
would she have done under such and such circumstances? He 
must think it out. 

“T don’t believe I shall do anything with the book, as it is 
now,” he said to his wife, after dinner, when she had settled 
herself in the low chair before the fire, and taken up one of the 
white fleecy stockings, at which she was continually knitting in 
spare moments. “I shall have to write it all over again, from 
beginning to end.” 

“What a nuisance!” said his wife ; “ but perhaps it will be all 
the better for it.” 

She was used to her husband’s anxieties over his work, and 
took them very placidly, being one of those calm, handsome 
matrons, whom clever, overworked men adore as being “ restful,” 
and clever, impatient women despise as being “ cow-like.” 
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Next morning, the author spread a clean sheet of paper on his 
writing-desk, and began resolutely at page 1, chapter the first. 
When previously writing the story, Ulrica had only been to him 
as one of the principal characters—more interesting, it is true, 
than the virtuous heroine, who was rewarded with a husband at 
the conclusion—but still, one figure amongst many. Now, the 
other characters seemed to fade into insignificance, and she alone 
remained distinct. The whole plot turned round her. He 
thought no more of art or of probabilities. He could only think 
of Ulrica. All scenes in which she bore no part were tame and 
uninteresting, and he hurried through them carelessly, as a 
piece of taskwork, in order that he might return to her. 

It was clear to him that his style had undergone a wonderful 
improvement in the last few months. Never before had writing 
been such a pleasure to him; never before had he been able to 
write for three hours together without laying down his pen and 
casting about for an idea or a phrase. When the book was at last 
completed, he knew that it would give him a place among the 
first novelists of the day. Then again came the misgiving that 
he must not let it go before the world in this form. Some 
passages must be softened or suppressed. But to do this would 
be to spoil the whole. It was not the desire of fame that resolved 
him in the end to send the book to his publisher just as it was ; 
it was the thought of Ulrica. So real had she become to him 
that it seemed like mutilating a living creature to make any 
change in his conception of her. She must go forth into the 
world as she had revealed herself to him. 

So ‘Man’s Desire’ came out, and, as will be remembered, it 
was the sensation of the season. Everyone read it—the wicked 
people, to amuse themselves, and the good people, to be able to 
caution others against it. Those few who sternly declined to let 
it lie on their tables did not lose much by their virtue, as it was 
discussed and quoted in every drawing-room. Young men, with 
two ideas in their heads, tried to talk in epigrams; young women 
with red arms wore black velvet gowns, and carried ostrich 
feather fans—all in imitation of Ulrica. It was said that some of 
these foolish people carried their imitation beyond such harm- 
less limits. In short, ‘Man’s Desire’ made the publisher's 
fortune and greatly improved the author’s position. He was 
beset with requests to write for magazines and reviews, to receive 
interviewers, to send his photograph to the illustrated papers, 
and all the other little petitions which are despatched by every 
post to the man of the hour, He was famous, and yet, strange to 
say, he was not happy. 

VOL. OXI, T 
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Although he threw himself heart and soul into whatever work 
he might have before him, yet, as his books were finished, one by 
one, he had always been able to dismiss all further thought of 
them—save from a business point of view—and interest himself 
in a new set of characters. But he could not dismiss Ulrica, 
Instead of working out the plot of the novel that was to appear 
in the Mayfair Magazine, in the autumn, he could only wonder 
what she would have done in the situation of the heroine. He 
dreamed of her by night and day, as a young man dreams of his 
love ; her face was ever floating before him, and her low deep voice 
sounded continually in his ears. 

One morning he suddenly resolved to put a stop to all this folly. 
He could not afford to waste more time. So he drew a chair to 
his desk, and began resolutely to sketch the outlines of the first 
few chapters. 

But his pen had scarcely traced three words upon the paper, 
before it dropped from his hand, and he sank back in his chair, 
sick with incomprehensible fear. He knew well that it was only a 
fancy, but at the same time he felt that Ulrica was standing before 
him, resting her long slender fingers upon the table, and gazing 
at him with her dark grey eyes. He flung away pen and paper, 
and fled from the room, not daring to cast a look behind him. 

“T think I must have a little holiday,” he said to his wife in 
the evening. “I don’t feel up to my work.” 

“Yes, I should say that it would be the best thing for you,” 
she rejoined. ‘“ You don’t look well.” 

“ All right, then. I thought of going to Westward Ho for a 
little golf—but perhaps you would rather have a week at 
Pangbourne.” 

“I? Oh, my dear, I don’t think I can manage to go 
with you.” 

The author’s face fell. 

“T don’t care to go without you.” 

“Oh, nonsense! You will enjoy your golf much more if I am 
not in your way. You see, I don’t like to leave home, just now. 
That examination at Muriel’s school begins next week, and she is 
sure to get over-excited and eat no breakfast, unless I am here to 
look after her.” 

The author quite agreed that it was unadvisable to leave 
Muriel to her own devices, but suggested that she might give up 
the examination and come with her parents. 

“Oh, no, Horace dear, it would make the child miserable. 
She has been working so hard this term, and they seem to 
think that she has a fair chance of winning the Latin prize.” 
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So the author stayed at home, and made spasmodic attempts 
at work. Fancying that his wife’s presence was some protection, 
he would coax her into the study on one trivial pretext or 
another, and try to make her sit with him while he wrote. But 
he dared not confess the truth to her, and she saw no reason for 
dawdling away the whole morning in the study, because her 
husband said that he felt lonely without her. It was not so very 
long since he had declared that he could not write if any one 
were in the same room with him. 

Then he gave up all thoughts of writing until he should be 
able to take a holiday. Still he could not shake off the dull 
oppression or the haunting dread. The author of ‘ Man’s Desire ’ 
naturally received many invitations that season. His wife liked 
parties, and he went with her, not because he liked it, but because 
he was afraid of being left alone. He would get into a corner 
behind the door, if possible, and stupidly wonder how he came 
to be there. How uninteresting, how lifeless, seemed all the 
women around him, by the side of the terrible living woman 
whom he had created! Once, as this thought crossed his brain, 
he thought he saw her coming through the crowd towards him. 
Was she going to claim him for her own before them all? He 
caught his wife by the arm, and told her that she must come 
home at once. For a few days he was so ill that she devoted 
herself to him, and kept the phantom at bay; but when he 
began to recover, she was inclined to leave him to himself. 

To do her justice, the grandest ball in London would not have 
drawn her from her husband’s side if he had expressed a wish for 
her to stay with him. Yet. surely she could not leave the 
various societies, of which she was so useful and influential a 
member, to manage their own business because he imagined that 
he could not sit in the house without her? So she went off to her 
committees and conferences, thinking that it was for the poor 
dear fellow’s good not to encourage his morbid ideas; and he 
felt the horror creeping nearer, day by day. 

It was a chilly, rainy evening on which he crawled home after 
a long expedition into the city. As he dragged himself along the 
street, he gathered comfort from the thought that his wife would 
be sitting by the fire, waiting for him. She would give him his 
tea, and they would talk comfortably together, and perhaps, after 
a little rest, he might feel equal to playing with baby. A 
soothed look was already passing over the worn face as he opened 
the drawing-room door. 

The room was empty; the fire was low; there was no sign of 
his wife. 

tT 2 
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He dropped into an armchair, and sat there, motionless. It 
never occurred to him to ring the bell for coals, or for a cup of 
tea. He only knew that he was wearied and chilled to death, 
and that his wife, the only person who could have put new life 
into him, was not there. 

Hush! what was that? Only the rustle of a feather fan, 
waved gently to and fro by long slender fingers. ‘The fingers 
rested against a black velvet dress. His eyes travelled slowly 
upwards. There was a bunch of red geraniums in front of the 
low bodice—there was a pearl necklace round the thin neck. 

Yes, it was Ulrica, standing with one arm on the mantel- 
piece, as he had described her in the great scene of ‘Man’s 
Desire.’ Ulrica, with her gleaming eyes, and her loose fair hair 
knotted at the back of her neck. For one moment she gazed on 
him, while a triumphant smile curled her thin pale lips; then 
softly—very softly—she stepped to his side, and bent over him. 
The touch of those lips on his mouth scorched him like a flame— 


he strove in vain to break from her—and then. ... 
kh * * * * 


“There is really no need to distress yourself, my dear madam,” 
said the doctor; “the last struggle often leaves such an expres- 
sion of suffering. We have no reason to imagine that your poor 


husband’s death was in any way—er—troubled.” 











A Plea for the Study of Sonnets. 


Tae sonnet first came into being in Italy, and the earliest sonnet 
extant is one by Piero delle Vigne, dated 1220 a.v. The subject 
was the nature of love, and many people have a vague idea that 
this has continued to be the one subject of sonnets ever since. 
Although Italian by birth, the sonnet became naturalised in 
England very early in its career, and despite the fact that we 
attach the name of Shakespeare to a very large class of these 
compositions, it had already assumed definite shape and character 
before he was born. Spenser, Sydney, Drayton and others had 
moulded it, so that henceforth it was a natural instrument in the 
hands of English poets. 

Of late years attention has been called to this class of poetry 
by many charming little volumes of collections and reprints, so 
that most readers are familiar with the principal sonnets, and I 
can only hope to act as a remembrancer of things familiar, while 
urging further study of sonnet literature by giving some reasons 
for undertaking it. 

The principal reason for doing so is that it must almost 
necessarily call into play the chief artistic quality—the imagina- 
tion—one in which we English people are particularly deficient. 
Owing to its brevity, more must be suggested than expressed, and 
although but one idea is treated of, the amplification of it admits 
far-reaching suggestions. Take for instance that most beautiful 
sonnet on “Silence,” by Thomas Hood, one of the choicest gems 
of literature :— 


“There is a silence where hath been no sound; 
There is a silence where no sound may be; 
In the cold grave—under the deep, deep sea, 
Or in wide desert, where no life is found, 
Which hath been mute and still must sleep profound. 
No voice is hushed—no life treads silently, 
But clouds and cloudy shadows wander free, 
That never spoke, over the idle ground. 
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But in green ruins, in the desolate walls 

Of antique palaces, where man hath been, 
Though the dun fox, or wild hyzna, calls, 

And owls that flit continually between 
Shriek to the echo, and the low winds moan, 
There the true Silence is, self-conscious and alone.” 


Such a poem carries you through illimitable space into the dim 
past ; a weird phantasmagoria passes before the mind’s eye and 
stirs the spirit strangely. What a contrast it presents to the 
modern realistic work, where every detail is minutely described 
and the outside show of things in all its barren nakedness is 
revealed, leaving the mind and heart wholly untouched! It isa 
matter of reproach to us that Thomas Hood should have won his 
reputation principally as a humorist, when he had given to the 
world such a masterpiece as the above. There is a touch of irony 
in the fact that even “The Song of the Shirt” first made its 
public appearance in Punch. 

Among particularly suggestive sonnets may be mentioned the 
following, of which it would be easy to increase the number 
indefinitely—“ The Sun God,” by Aubrey de Vere; ‘From 
Night to Night,” by Waddington; “Spring among the Alban 
Hills,” by Alice Meynell; “Night,” by Blanco White; “The 
Choice,” “A Venetian Pastoral,” and “The Dark Glass,” by 
D. G. Rossetti; “The World,” “Love lies Bleeding,” by Christina 
Rossetti; “ Natura Benigna,” and “ Natura Maligna,” by Watts; 
“King of Kings,” by H. E. Clarke; “Two Infinities,” etc. 

Another reason for this special study, which may appear some- 
what paradoxical as coupled with the first, is that the sonnet is 
more bound by rules than any other form of poetry, and therefore 
in one way more easy to study. It is unnecessary to give these 
rules in detail, as they may be found in Mark Pattison’s introduc- 
tion to Milton’s sonnets, or in Sharp’s introduction to “ Sonnets 
of this Century.” The principal rules are that a sonnet must 
consist of fourteen decasyllabic lines, divided into two systems, 
composed of an octave and a sestet, and having the rhymes 
arranged in a certain manner; also that it must be the embodi- 
ment of but one idea. In order to illustrate the principal rules, 
I shall quote a very beautiful fourteen-line poem by Coleridge, 


which is not a sonnet, and then point out wherein it differs and 
wherein it resembles one. 


WoRrRK WITHOUT Hope. 


“ All Nature seems at work. Slugs leave their lair— 
The bees are stirring—birds are on the wing— 
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And Winter, slumbering in the open air, 
Wears on his smiling face a dream of Spring! 
And I the while the sole unbusy thing, 

Nor honey make, nor pair, nor build, nor sing. 


“Yet well I ken the banks where amaranths blow, 
Have traced the fount whence streams of nectar flow. 
Bloom, O ye amaranths! bloom for whom ye may, 
For me ye bloom not! Glide, rich streams, away! 
With lips unbrightened, wreathless brow, I stroll ; 
And would you learn the spells that drowse my soul, 
Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 

And hope without an object cannot live.” 


The differences between this poem and a sonnet are as follows: 
(a) It is divided into two parts, an octave and a sestet, like a 
Petrarchan sonnet, but they- are placed in the wrong order, 
namely, the sestet first (the exceptions to this rule are so rare 
that they are hardly worthy of mention). (8) In the octave the 
rhyme sounds should be only two, and they should be arranged as 
follows, the first, fourth, fifth and eighth lines rhyming, and the 
second, third, sixth and seventh. The sestet admits of more 
freedom, and might be as in the poem. (y) Being divided into 
two systems it is not permissible to have a rhymed couplet at the 
close, especially in the above case, where it is the climax of the 
poem. The points of similarity between this poem and a sonnet 
are (a) the number of lines, (8) the division into two systems, 
(y) the lines being decasyllabic, (5) the dignity and completeness 
of thought and definiteness of expression, (¢) the ebb and flow of 
the thought. Although the rules of composition of the sonnet are 
numerous and stringent, it must be remembered that, as in 
grammar every rule has its exception, so is it with the rules of 
sonnets, not excepting the one of length, for the coda is admissible 
and not infrequently used by the Italian poets. In the “ Vita 
Nuova,” Dante employs it in the beautiful sonnet beginning, 
“ All ye that pass along Love’s trodden way.” 

A third reason for the study of sonnet literature and a not 
unimportant one in this busy nineteenth century, is the shortness 
of the poem. This makes it possible in spare moments to care- 
fully read one, and thereby gain new thoughts and fresh 
intellectual stimulus, whereas longer compositions cannot be 
taken up in such limited time. For the same reasons they can 
very easily be committed to memory and are well adapted to be 
among the touchstones, which Matthew Arnold advises people to 
store in their memory, by which to test the poetic quality of what 
they read. 
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The variety of subjects treated is quite inexhaustible, and there 
is something to suit the varying moods of all. Art, literature, 
science, politics, war, peace, domestic life, public greatness, 
sorrow, joy, love, life, religion—all subjects alike find noble 
utterance in sonnets, Indeed the excellence obtained in so many 
directions is very marked. 

This branch of study is most admirable for the training of the 
ear, because it demands the utmost finish and perfection. The 
sonnet is like a finely cut jewel, in which a single flaw is 
conspicuous, and where you have combined breadth of treatment, 
with smallness of compass. In the realm of painting one only— 
Turner—has achieved this task of representing immeasurable 
space on a few square inches of paper. [Andrew Lang has a 
charming sonnet, “Cameos,” on this subject. ] 

Again, more than any other form of poetry the sonnet has 
been the vehicle chosen by great minds to express the concen- 
trated passion of their lives, and consequently some of the 
greatest masterpieces are cast in this form. Passion is apt to 
become diffuse and to lose its force when not confined within 


narrow bounds. At the close of his chequered life Michelangelo 
writes :— 


“Painting nor sculpture now can lull to rest 
My soul that turns to His great love on high, 
Whose arms to clasp us on the cross were spread.” 


And he pours forth his repentance and faith in such sonnets as 
“A Prayer for Purification,” and “ On the Brink of Death.” His 
sonnets go far to open our eyes to the sweetness of Michelangelo, 
which is as essential a quality of his work as his strength, although 
not so obvious. Take the case of another great painter :— 


“ Rafael made a century of sonnets, 
Made and wrote them in a certain volume 
Dinted with the silver-pointed pencil 
Else he only used to draw Madonnas: 
These the world might view—but one, the volume 
* * * * * 


Lean and list the bosom-beats of Rafael.” 


Milton’s sonnet on his blindness (to be quoted later) is perhaps 
the most pathetically beautiful thing he ever wrote. Blanco 
White immortalised himself by writing what Coleridge described 
as “the finest and most grandly conceived sonnet in our language,” 


and apparently it was the only moment of poetic inspiration in 
his life. The sonnet is called 
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To NIGHT. 


“Mysterious Night! when our first parent knew 

Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue? 

Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 

And lo! Creation widened in man’s view. 


Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun! or who could find, 
Whilst fiow’r and leaf and insect stood revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind! 
Why do we, then, shun Death with anxious strife? 
If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life?” 


Despite the opinion of one great modern poet, “ with this key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart”; he never soared higher than 
when he wrote that marvellous warning against yielding to the 
sway of the senses: one feels the breath come quicker, as he 
flashes out the mad pursuit of pleasure, followed by swift dis- 
enchantment, ending with the bitter cry :— 


“ All this the world well knows; yet none knows well 
To shun the Heaven that leads men to this Hell.” 


It is difficult to select a representative sonnet of Shakespeare’s, 
but the following one is a fine example of his sweetness, and most 
of the critics seem to consider that the principal quality of his 
sonnets. I cannot help thinking, however, that Shakespeare, 
when he spoke of “deep-brained sonnettes,” held a different 
opinion. The following one is a most exquisite description of 
sunrise, the sun afterwards being obscured by clouds, and 
Shakespeare compares it with the course of his friendship. 
Probably the allusion was to an estrangement caused by William 
Herbert’s intimacy with “the dark lady” during Shakespeare’s 
absence. He feels that friendship is too great a thing to be 
renounced, no matter how rudely it is assailed. 


“Full many a glorious morning have I seen 

Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 

Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy: 

Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face, 

And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 
Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace: 
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Even so my sun one early morn did shine, 
With all-triumphant splendour on his brow; 
But out! alack! he was but one hour mine, 
The region cloud hath masked him from me now. 
Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth; 
Suns of the earth may stain, when heaven’s sun staineth.” 


The closing couplet is particularly fine. Shakespeare did not 
adhere to the Italian form: his sonnets usually work steadily up 
to a climax, with no appreciable break, instead of being divided 
into two systems. In Mr. Palgrave’s edition they are divided up 
into three quatrains and a couplet, quite ignoring their construc- 
tion. He has also very considerately invented fancy titles for 
them! Shakespeare sets aside the usual rule that there should 
not be more than two rhymes in the first eight lines, and also the 
order of the rhymes. Milton did not follow his example, but 
partially reverted to the Italian style, although maintaining a 
certain individuality of his own, such as making the break in the 
middle, instead of at the end of the eighth line, and aiming at one 
accumulating effect all through the sonnet. His sonnets are too 
little known, but the following is frequently quoted by some, who 
would be unable to state whence the quotation was drawn :— 


On HIS BLINDNESS. 


“When I consider how my light is spent, 
Ere half my days in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent, which is death to hide, 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He, returning, chide. 
‘Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ?’ 
I fondly ask. But patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, ‘God doth not need 
Either man’s work, or his own gifts. Who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best. His state 
Is kingly. Thousands at His bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve, who only stand and wait.’” 


Milton seems to have been familiar with Spenser’s “ Hymn to 
Heavenly Love,” where the angels are said— 


“Either with nimble wings to cut the skies, 
When He them on His messages doth send, 
Or to His own dread presence to attend.” 


But these lines are far inferior in dignity and beauty to those 
of Milton. In reading his twenty-four sonnets we feel how each 
is the outcome of some special event or strong feeling, so that 
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each almost might be the heading of a fresh chapter in his 
history. It would be impertinent to criticise such a poem, but 
the most casual student will not require attention called to the 
fact that it belongs to quite a different class of sonnets from 
Shakespeare’s, different from Shakespeare’s because so dis- 
connected. 

In Wordsworth’s sonnets again you have a completely different 
style. Magnificent diction and feeling are combined with 
singular adherence to all the rules of sonnet-writing. In the 
following one there is the steady swell up to the close of the 
eighth line, and then the ebb of the sestet, which closes quite 
gently :— 


On THE EXTINCTION OF THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC. 


“Once did She hold the gorgeous East in fee; 
And was the safeguard of the West; the worth 
Of Venice did not fall below her birth, 

Venice, the eldest child of Liberty. 

She was a maiden city, bright and free, 
No guile seduced, no force could violate; 
And when She took unto herself a Mate, 
She must espouse the everlasting Sea. 


And what if she had seen those glories fade, 
Those titles vanish, and that strength decay; 
Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid 
When her long life hath reached its final day: 
Men are we, and must grieve when even the Shade 
Of that which once was great is passed away.” 


Wordsworth’s sonnets include his very best work, as his worst 
faults—wordiness and prosiness—are almost impossible in this 
form of poetry. When we study the above it is surprising to see 
how much is condensed in fourteen lines. The brilliant suggestive- 
ness of the octave, with its rich colouring, is in keeping with the 
history of Venice in her palmy days; then follows the lower-toned 
sestet, telling of decay, autumn following summer. According to 
Sharp’s classification of sonnets, the last three quoted each belong 
to a different class; (1) the English, or Shakespearian, (2) the 
Miltonic (one with unbroken continuity), (3) the Petrarchan, or 
natural sonnet. 

I shall next quote one of Rossetti’s translations from the 
“Vita Nuova,” “Tanto gentile e tanto onesta pare.” The reason 
for choosing this one was not only on account of its great 
intrinsic beauty—and perhaps it is the most beautiful sonnet 
Dante ever wrote—but also because it is such an admirable 
specimen of Rossetti’s unrivalled gifts as a translator and as a 
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master of sound. This poem has the warm, rich colouring of 
a Giorgione, and Rossetti carries you completely into the spirit 
of Italian poetry. Dante describes his lady, and we are at once 
conscious of the subtle charm that surrounds her. She is the 
counterpart of Chaucer’s “‘verray parfit gentil knighte,” and 
belongs to that class of beings who lived in the age of chivalry, 
of whom in this prosaic age we can but form a dim conception. 
The picture is rendered still more complete by the sonnet which 
follows it, describing the effect of his lady’s unconscious influence 
on other women. At the same time it is not at all a necessary 
sequel, as the previous sonnet is quite a rounded whole in itself. 
Some critics object to sonnets being in any way connected with 
one another, assigning as their reason that it is contrary to the 
law of sonnets, which demands that only one idea be expressed 
and that it should be complete in its development. The argument 
is plausible, still there seems no reason why complete poems 
should not be strung together like a chaplet of pearls, the beauty 
of each pearl being enhanced by its setting. Above all we must 
not forget that, with the exception of Milton, all the greatest 
sonneteers, both Italian and English, have set their sonnets in 
clusters: Dante (“La Vita Nuova”); Petrarch (“ Vita e Morte”); 
Spenser (“Amoretti”); Sydney, Shakespeare, Rossetti (“The House 
of Life”); Wordsworth (“The Duddon Sonnets”); Mrs. Browning 
(“Sonnets from the Portuguese”); all these and others have written 
suites of sonnets. In the same way, in music, songs have been 
grouped together by the most eminent composers. Heine’s 
poems, for instance, have been treated thus by Schubert and 
Schumann. In this connection it may be well to mention that 
the sonnet was originally set to music. To those who are familiar 
with Dante in the original there is an added charm in noting the 
marvellous fidelity of this sonnet as a translation. On comparison 
the words seem to be almost literally translated, yet when read, 
the melody of the poem and the sonorous ring of the lines make 
you oblivious of the fact. Truly Rossetti had a right to say, that 
“the life-blood of rhythmic translation is this commandment— 
that a good poem shall not be turned into a bad one.” 


“My lady looks so gentle and so pure 
When yielding salutation by the way, 
That the tongue trembles and has nought to say, 
And the eyes, which fain would see, may not endure. 
And still, amid the praise she hears secure, 
She walks, with humbleness for her array; 
Seeming a creature sent from heaven to stay 
On earth, and shew a miracle made sure. 
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She is so pleasant in the eyes of men 
That through the sight the inmost heart doth gain 
A sweetness, which needs proof to know it by; 
And from between her lips there seems to move 
A soothing essence that is full of love, 
Saying for ever to the spirit, ‘Sigh!’”* 


Rossetti adheres to the same form as Dante with regard to the 
number and order of rhymes, but does not give the double or 
triple rhyme, which charms the ear in Italian. It is too heavy 
when used in English in a short poem, though it gives a greater 


* Compare with this two other fine translations of the same poem by 
T. W. Parsons and Kegan Paul. Despite their beauty, you cannot help 
feeling conscious that they are translations, while Rossetti’s possesses the 
spontaneity of an original poem. 


“So gentle seems my lady and so pure 
When she greets anyone, that scarce the eye 
Such modesty and brightness can endure, 
And the tongue, trembling, falters in reply. 


She never heeds, when people praise her worth— 
Some in their speech and many with a pen— 

But meekly moves, as if sent down to earth 
To shew another miracle to men! 


And such a pleasure from her presence grows 
On him who gazeth, while she passeth by— 
A sense of sweetness that no mortal knows 
Who hath not felt it—that the soul’s repose 
Is woke to worship, and a spirit flows 
Forth from her face, that seems to whisper, ‘Sigh.’” 


The sestet appears to me very superior to the octave, and well worthy 
to rank with Rossetti’s. 


“So gentle, honester than others are 
My lady seems, if any she salute, 
That every tongue grows tremulously mute, 
Nor any eye to look on her may dare, 
Though of her praises she is all aware, 
Kindly she goes, humility her suit, 
And seems as though she were an heavenly fruit 
Dropt upon earth, miraculously rare; 
And as we look entranced, from out her eye 
There goes a pleasing sweetness through the heart, 
Which none who see her ever fail to prove; 
A phantom sweet, instinct with only love, 
She seems, if ever her sweet lips she part, 
Who to the spirit says in passing, ‘Sigh.’” 
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richness of sound when used with judgment. For instance, in 
the original of the above poem the rhymes are, “ onesta pare ”— 
“ouardare”; “ vestuta ”—“ venuta”; “al core”—“d’ amore”; 
“ amira ’—“ sospira,” etc., but when you get so many double . 
endings in an English sonnet you feel at once that it isa mistake. 
Perhaps the reason is that in English you are obliged to use a 
larger number of words and the sibillant sound is almost inevit- 
able. A short quotation, taken from an otherwise beautiful sonnet 
by Mrs. Meynell, will illustrate my meaning :— 


“Your own fair youth, you care so little for it, 
Smiling towards heaven, you would not stay the advances 
Of time and change upon your happiest fancies, 
I keep your golden hour and will restore it. 
If ever, in time to come, you would explore it— 
Your old self, whose thoughts went like last year’s pansies, 
Look unto me: no mirror keeps its glances; 
In my unfailing praises now I store it.” 


At the present time no one ranks higher than Mrs. Meynell as 
a sonnet writer, and she is a worthy representative of woman’s 
powers in this branch of literature. Women may be proud that 
Mrs. Browning is named by eminent critics with Wordsworth and 


Shakespeare. In the following sonnet she seems to soar highest 
in her suite of songs, and it is followed by,one other only to 
relieve its high tension of passion :— 


“How do I love thee? Let me count the ways. 
I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 
My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of Being and Ideal Grace. 
I love thee to the level of every day’s 
Most quiet need, by sun and candle light 
I love thee freely, as men strive for Right; 
I love thee purely, as they turn from Praise. 
I love thee with the passion put to use 
In my old griefs and with my childhood’s faith. 
I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 
With my lost saints—I love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears of all my life!—and, if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death.” 


While Mrs. Browning’s poems have the same ring of intense 
passion that we see in Rossetti’s, they are entirely free from what 
I may venture to call the “earthiness” of his; there is no need 
to fear the enervation of soul, which results from too frequent 
reading of “The House of Life.” Hers have a subtle delicacy of 
touch, which is as beautiful as it is rare. 
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There is an interesting passage on the sonnet in Moulton’s 
book on the “ Literary Study of the Bible,” raising a question as 
to the primary characteristic of the sonnet. We areall aware that 
there is a very wide range of poetical literature within the covers 
of that one book, and very naturally we compare the different 
forms to see what corresponds with our own literary forms. Each 
one will judge for himself whether he finds the sonnet there; the 
author says that, although unlike in the matter of number of 
lines, “ the true distinction of the Sonnet, like that of the Fugue 
in music, is that it reverses the usual order of things, and presents 
us with matter adapting itself to external form.” The type is 
fixed, “ not to one particular number of lines, but to the working 
out of a number form, indicated in the opening verses.” The 
following quotation from the Apocrypha may be taken as an 
illustration :— 


Wuat Wispom Loves AND HATEs. 


“In three things I was beautified, 
And stood up beautiful before the Lord and men: 
The concord of brethren, 
And friendship of neighbours, 
And a woman and her husband that walk together in agreement. 


But three sets of men my soul hateth, 
And I am greatly offended at their life: 
A poor man that is haughty, 
A rich man that is a liar, 
And an old man that is an adulterer, lacking understanding.” 


“Two leading devices are—reversing the order of parts, and 
augmenting.” Anyone who has studied the Psalms from a 
literary point of view will see at once how easily many of them 
fall into this sort of arrangement. There is the ebb and flow, the 
pause and volta (literally, turning—the lesser break between 
tercet and tercet), on which Italian sonneteers laid such stress. 
Our stupid, prosaic way of printing them prevents our noticing 
this, but a little intelligence brought to bear on the subject would 
soon make it clear. What passages might be looked on as sonnets 
is left to the judgment of the individual, but probably the one 
which will most readily recur to all minds is that lovely poem, 
“Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” 

To sum up, the reasons for the pursuit of this study are—that 
there are a great number of most beautiful poems on many 
subjects written in this form; that spare moments can well be 
used in studying them; that some of the greatest minds have 
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expressed their highest thoughts in them; that they are an 
excellent training for the ear; and finally, that if once you 
commence the study you will soon be unable to give it up, for 
very love of it. 

“And here I will make an end. And if I have done... 
slenderly and meanly, it is that which I could attain unto,” but 
on that account “ scorn not the sonnet.” 


Emity G. Kemp. 








Redpoll’s Marriage. 
By Mrs. ANDREW DEAN, 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE GRASSHOPPERS,’ ETC. 


Tue two seats Frau Mayer spoke of had been taken at the last 
moment when it was certain that Herr Elkan would go with 
them. They were at the back, some distance from the four that 
had been secured more than a week ago. The theatre was hardly 
five minutes’ walk from the house, but as Frau Mayer went in 
she heard the last notes of the overture. She sat down, and said 
in a whisper to her husband— 

“Such another noodle as you does not exist on God’s earth. 
You've let those two sit by themselves after all.” 

“Tt’s not my fault,” rejoined Moscheles anxiously. ‘“ When we 
got to the theatre I explained that those seats were not very good, 
and they flew there. Nothing we said would stop them. It is 
very unselfish, because they can’t see the stage much.” 

“The whole town can see them,” snapped Frau Mayer, and 
then she had to keep quiet because the curtain rose. 

Lina did not look like a deserted maid that evening. Her eyes 
were radiant. In her waistband she had fastened some tea roses 
Herr Elkan had given her that afternoon, and while Siegfried 
sang she bent her head over them with a little smile that was out 
of tune with the tragic music. Herr Elkan listened more 
attentively than she did, and once or twice she had a chance of 
stealing an unseen glance at his dark, handsome face. She felt 
proud of sitting next to him. 

The Gétterddémmerung is very grand, and very tragic, and very 
long, and for all these reasons it is exhausting to mere mortals 
who have dined at one o’clock. Therefore after the second act 
more than half the audience streamed out of the theatre to 
Tefresh itself. Those who lived close by went to their own 
houses, but Frau Mayer told her husband they would go to the 
restaurant at the corner of the Theater-platz, as one servant was 
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out and the other busy. She got up and made signs to the 
delinquents in the background to follow them. 

“ When we come back they shall sit as I tell them,” she said. 

Herr Elkan and Lina lagged behind a moment and got 
separated from Lina’s parents by the throng. Suddenly, in a 
corridor, Lina stopped. 

“Oh!” she cried in a voice of woe, “I have dropped my roses.” 
And before he could answer she turned and wound her way back 
through the crowd. He followed her, and saw her find the 
flowers where they had fallen. Though they were trampled out 
of shape she picked them up. 

“You cannot wear them now,” he said. “Throw them away 
again.” 

She hesitated, reddened, and kept them in her hand. By this 
time the corridor was empty, and they were standing by them- 
selves there. 

“Why don’t you throw them away?” he said again, and his 
voice asked more than his words. She let them fall, and 
walked on. 

“Come,” said he, “we will go and get others. There is a 
florist next to the theatre.” 

She went where he led, and waited silently while he chose 
fresh flowers. This time he took white roses, great half-open 
buds, pure enough for the hands of a bride. 

“Where have you left Herr Merten and Olga?” asked Frau 
Mayer when they got to the restaurant. 

“ We have not seen them,” said Herr Elkan. 

The little tables were crowded, and people were clamouring for 
mugs of beer and sandwiches, and little hot sausages. The 
Mayers had only just been served when a theatre official 
announced in a loud voice that the curtain would go up again 
in five minutes. Directly they got back Frau Mayer looked for 
Olga, and it soothed her a little to see her in her place. But as 
they walked home she found a chance of speaking to her daughter. 

“TI beckoned to you to follow us to the restaurant,” she said; 
“why didn’t you come?” 

“We were not thirsty.” 

“You stayed in your seats the whole time?” 

“Of course we did!” 

“You ought to have known better than to sit together. Iam 
very much annoyed about it.” 

“T was annoyed too. When papa said those seats were bad 
ones of course I went there. Idid not expect Herr Merten to 
follow me. Papa never manages things well.” 
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“ He certainly isn’t up to you,” said Frau Mayer, who always 
defended Moscheles behind his back. 

During supper Herr Elkan proposed and arranged an expedi- 
tion to Neckarberg for next day. He bid good-night rather 
early, and asked his nephew to walk as far as the hotel with him. 
Arthur could not refuse. 

“Come in with me,” said Elkan when they reached the doors, 
“T want to speak to you.” 

Arthur wished he had stayed at home; but he followed his 
uncle upstairs, and the two men sat down. 

“T am going to write to your mother to-night,” Herr Elkan 
began. ‘‘ What shall I tell her?” 

“Need you write yet? I came for a week.” 

“Do you think you can make love to a girl six days and 
propose to her sister on the seventh? ” 

Arthur frowned, and at the same time looked decidedly shame- 
faced. 

“T was very much disappointed when I saw the sister,” he urged. 

“Do you give up the idea then? If so you ought to leave 
Eberheim at once.” 

Herr Elkan’s manner did not suggest that such a change of 
plan would be inconvenient or discreditable. His nephew looked 
at him in surprise. 

“T can’t do that,” he said, and if he had been less occupied 
with himself he might have observed his uncle’s face fall. “I 
have promised the Mayers to stay a week.” 

“Oh! as for that——- Can you afford to marry a girl without 
money ?” 

“You know I can’t.” 

“Then what are your intentions?” 

“Oh! there’s no hurry, Uncle Friedrich, My mother has 
settled things. I'll speak to the father some day soon, and then 
I suppose ”—(he yawned)—“ I must speak to the girl.” 

Herr Elkan lost his patience. 

“Do you suppose,” he thundered, “ that this young lady, after 
being grossly neglected day after day, will fall into your arms at 
the first word ?” 

“Why not, if her parents tell her to? And really, Uncle 
Friedrich, when a man of the world proposes to marry a little 
schoolgirl like that—why is money invariably in the wrong 
hands?” 

“Look here, my boy,” said Uncle Friedrich, “you're not 
—— well, and you know it. You can’t treat a girl like 
that.” 
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“T suppose it is rather hard on her,” admitted Arthur. “The 
sister is a very difficult girl to leave alone. I think I'll get it 
over to-morrow. Propose in the woods and be accepted, and 
drink our healths in champagne cup at dinner—eh, Uncle 
Friedrich ?” 

“You shall have the champagne cup,” said Herr Elkan; “ that’s 
the only part of your programme I can manage.” 

“You look as if you had a headache,” said Arthur. ‘Those 
cigars of yours are too strong.” 


¥. 


Liv could not understand it at all. From the moment they met 
at the breakfast table early that morning Arthur Merten had 
changed his tactics. He talked to her, he sat beside her, with 
more or less success he said pretty things to her. When they 
arrived in Neckarberg she tried to get away from him, but as 
they left the streets of the beautiful old town and began to walk 
uphill she found him at her side. 

“What a charming place this would be for a honeymoon!” 
he said, when they came to a high outlook from which they could 
see the river winding at the foot of vine-clad hills, and the red 
roofs and tall steeples of the town. 

Instead of making an intelligent reply or even of blushing with 
a pretty confusion, Lina stared down the road they had just 
ascended, and said— 

“T thought he would.” 

“What ?” said Arthur impatiently. 

She pointed to a group of people about a quarter of a mile 
below them. 

“ Fritz is riding up on a donkey. Papa always says he is not 
to, and mamma always lets him. Oh! it is the white donkey. 
How pleased Fritz will be! Shall we run down and meet 
them?” 

“Tt is rather hot for running,” objected Arthur. “ Besides, I 
am not anxious to join the others, are you? Shall we go on and 
get to the top first ?” 

“T want to see the white donkey,” said Lina. “I have some 
carrots for it. Didn’t you notice that Fritz and I stopped in the 
market and bought a little bunch of carrots and divided it. 
We knew he would ride up here. He always stops near the 
stand and says he is tired, and then mamma pities him.” 

Arthur’s face grew eloquent. He was very young, and he would 
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have chosen to spend his life on Parisian boulevards and in the 
society of people who never open their lips except to say some- 
thing wicked or witty. And here was a little red-haired girl 
who wanted to feed a donkey with carrots. However, he could 
not refuse to wait. 

When the donkey had eaten the carrots and everyone went 
on, Lina tried to get away from Arthur, but she did not succeed. 
In a little while she found herself at his side again, and this time 
they lagged behind. 

“ You are not very strong, are you?” she said to him. 

The young man bridled. 

“What makes you think so?” he inquired. 

“You look so fatigued by this uphill walk.” 

“Qh! it is not the uphill walk I mind,” said he. 

So Lina took him at his word and marched on briskly, her blue 
cotton frock fluttering in the breeze, a bunch of wild flowers 
filling her hands. Though she stopped to gather fresh ones every 
now and then, it made Arthur pant to keep pace with her. She 
seemed to float uphill like a feather borne on a light air, and the 
young man wondered at her, for he had seen her move indoors 
with a dragging, listless step. 

“You are in a great hurry,” he complained. ‘“ We could talk 
better if we walked slowly.” 

Lina slackened her pace. 

“But I am hungry,” she said. ‘“ When we get to the top we 
shall have dinner.” 

It is manifestly difficult to talk of love and marriage to a girl 
who owns that she is thinking of her dinner; and for the present 
Arthur gave up the attempt. Her stupidity began to get on his 
nerves, and it never occurred to him that it was strategic. A 
woman usually knows how to run away from a declaration 
without using her feet. 

When they got to the castle théy found Frau Mayer sitting by 
herself in the shade. 

“The others have gone to see the ruins,” she said. “ Dinner 
will be ready in twenty minutes. Lina, you look very hot.” 

“Tam going to find the others,” she said, and ran off before 
her mother could stop her. 

Arthur had subsided in an exhausted condition on a chair, and 
though Frau Mayer looked at him expectantly he made no attempt 
to follow her daughter. On the contrary, he got out his cigar 
case, beckoned to a waiter, and ordered beer. 

Lina ran on until she heard Fritz’s shrill voice, and that led 
her to the terrace in front of the old castle. There she found 
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the rest of her party looking at the view. Herr Elkan looked 
inquiringly at her. 

“ Where have you left my nephew ? ” he said. 

“He was tired. He is sitting with mamma,” replied Lina. 

“Tf we want to explore the ruins thoroughly before dinner we 
have no time to lose,” said Herr Mayér, and he started, leading 
Fritz by the hand. Olga accompanied them, but a little later 
Herr Elkan and Lina saw her running down the path that led to 
the restaurant. They were still on the terrace. 

“Tt is too hot for ruins,” Herr Elkan had said, and Lina 
confessed that she was tired and would gladly sit still. 

“ Yes, I see that you are tired,” said her companion. “But I 
suppose you have enjoyed the walk ?” 

Lina looked obstinately at the view and made no sign of assent, 

“T suppose my nephew gathered those flowers for you?” 

“ How well you know him!” cried Lina, and she laughed and 
then turned red, because she thought she had been impertinent; 
but Herr Elkan looked rather pleased. 

“You gathered them yourself?” 

“ Every one.” 

“Tam a little surprised that you had time to pick flowers— 
on such a walk.” 

“Tt was a very dull hot walk—at least, I found it so, and I am 
sure your nephew did.” 

Herr Elkan stroked his moustache and looked at Lina’s profile. 
Suddenly she turned to him. 

“T don’t like your nephew,” she said. ‘I wish you would send 
him away.” 

“Good heavens, child!” cried Herr Elkan. “But your parents 
—my sister—you know what they wish?” 

“T can’t help it,” said Lina stubbornly. “I don’t like him. 
Besides, he is so young.” 

“He is four years older than you.” 

“That has nothing to do with it. He is young in character ; he 
is inexperienced. I am too, you will say—but that is just why— 
I should not feel happy or safe; however, if you will not help me 
I must help myself. There will be a great row of course, and I 
suppose we shall never see either of you again.” 

Her voice turned unsteady and she got up in great haste. He 
followed her, hardly knowing what to say; but before he could 
speak at all Herr Mayer and Fritz appeared and saved him for 
the moment from all difficulty. They had to return together to 
the restaurant, and during dinner Herr Elkan tried to make up 
his mind. Should he tell his nephew what Lina had said, or 
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should he let the young man propose and be refused? The 
decision was taken out of his hands by the young people them- 
selves. Directly the meal was over Fritz wanted to stir again, 
and he said to Lina in a wheedling tone— 

“Come and run races on the terrace, Redpoll.” 

“Little boys should be able to amuse themselves,” said his 
mother. “It is too hot for Lina to run races.” 

For a moment Fritz subsided. Then he tugged at Lina’s sleeve 
again. 

“Come and gather Waldmeister,” said he ; “it is cool enough in 
the woods.” 

Lina got up, and as she did so she glanced at Herr Elkan. She 
wished he would come with them, she had seen so little of him all 
the morning. Yesterday he had sought her out, to-day he seemed 
to avoid her, and the sudden change made her feel forlorn, But 
he would not meet her eyes; he went on talking to her father 
about Africa, and she had to go off with Fritz. If it had not been 
babyish, she could have cried with disappointment. Yesterday 
she had been so proud of her bronzed tall friend, and now he 
overlooked her. Perhaps, for his nephew’s sake, he was offended. 
She heard footsteps close behind, and looked round in a flurry to 
find out who had followed them, but it was only Arthur Merten, 
who might just as well have stayed away. 

“Why does he come?” whispered Fritz in a stage aside. 

Certainly Lina wished him elsewhere. Though he pursued her 
he had not doffed his supercilious airs, and as they scrambled 
through the woods he began to look cross as well as contemptuous. 
In shady places there were little pools of mud that spoilt the look 
of his thin patent leather boots; brambles tore his light gloves, 
and where Lina and Fritz could easily make their way, he had 
either to stoop uncomfortably, or have his hat knocked off by low 
growing branches. 

“Ts this the only possible path?” he said aftera time. “It is 
a very disagreeable one.” 

“T am afraid that it is further to go back than to go on,” said 
Lina civilly. 

Fritz marched on ahead, whistling a waltz tune, and beating 
down thistles with the stem of a young ash that he had whittled 
for a stick. 

“ There’s the Waldmeister!” he shouted, as they got to a level 
place in the wood that was covered with woodruff in full flower. 

“Are you really going to gather it?” said Arthur wearily. 
“Isn't it to be bought in Eberheim market ?” 

“ Would you rather go on?” inquired Lina. Even if he spoilt 
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their pleasure they must consult his wishes, as he was their 
uest. 

. “If we could find a dry place we might sit down,” he said 

resignedly. 

Lina looked at Fritz, already some way off in search of finer 
plants than those growing to his hand. 

“Don’t go far, Fritz!” she shouted; but the boy did not 
answer, and soon disappeared. The wood sloped slightly, but 
they heard him crackling amongst the branches now and then. 

“You seem very fond of Fritz,” said Arthur, leaning, with 
every appearance of discomfort, against the trunk of a hewn tree. 

“Yes, I am,” said Lina. 

“He will miss you when you leave home.” 

“Do you keep many things in your pocket?” 

“ What?” 

“Fritz and I play a game sometimes; we see which has most 
things in his pocket. I’m going to clear out mine now. Look!” 

Arthur saw a heap of useful and amusing properties as con- 
glomerate as swarming bees. There were a top and a knife, and a 
pencil and a purse, and a pincushion and several bits of string, 
and some loose hairpins and a carrot, and a clean handkerchief. 

“T am very untidy,” she said. 

“That is a bad fault in a woman,” preached Arthur. “ How 
will you govern a house well if you are not methodical ?” 

“ Perhaps I shall govern it badly,” said Lina. 

“T hope not,” he rejoined. He expected this reply to lead 
further. If, for instance, she suggested that her housekeeping 
would probably never be his concern, he could at once—but 
the tiresome girl said and did nothing he expected her to say and 
do. She seemed not to hear his significant remark; at any rate, 
instead of answering it, she stood up and shouted to her brother— 

“Fritz, Fritz, ’'ve found your old whistle in my pocket! Come 
and look!” 

“ Leave Fritz to his Waldmeister a little longer,” said Arthur in 
desperation ; “I want to talk to you.” 

She sat down again, but she leant against the tree trunk and 
shut her eyes. 

“ Doesn’t the sunshine make you sleepy?” she asked. 

She heard an exclamation, and a stamp in the dry leaves, and 
when she opened her eyes she saw Arthur on his feet. She 
rose too. 


“A snake?” she cried; “did you seeasnake? There are some 
in these woods.” 


“Then perhaps it would be safer not to go to sleep,” said the 
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young man angrily. “TI told you I had something to say. It 
would be polite if you were to listen.” 

Lina at once paid the most alert attention, and he found this as 
disconcerting as her indifference; but he could not very well 
complain of it. 

“When I left home,” he began, “I travelled from north to south 


on purpose to see you, Friulein—to make your acquaintance, in 
short.” 


“Yes, I know.” 

“My mother gave me her blessing; your parents knew why I 
came.” 

“ We all knew—even Fritz and the cook,” said Lina. 

“And you were willing to fulfil your parents’ wishes ?” 

“ Quite willing.” 

“You make me very happy,” said Arthur, with a profound 
bow; and he tried to catch Lina’s hand and kiss it. But she 
avoided him. 

“Tam talking of the time before you came,” she said, “ before 
I knew you.” 

Arthur stared. 

“Do you mean that you are not willing now?” 

“Of course I do. How can you expect anything else?” 

' “What do you mean?” 

“From the moment you came you neglected me. You only had 
eyes for Olga. Ido not blame you. Olga is much prettier than 
Iam. But you cannot expect to court her and marry me. I will 
not consent to be treated in such a way.” 

Arthur opened his eyes at the girl’s indignant and decisive tone. 

“T should have thought you would do as your parents tell you,” 
he said. ‘Perhaps they will not be so ready to dismiss me as 
you are.” 

“My parents have eyes. They must have seen, They cannot 
expect it of me; but if they do I shall refuse.” 

“But if I promise not to make you jealous again,” began the 
young man; and then he saw that he had struck a false note. 

“There is no question of jealousy,” said Lina, with a smile 
that provoked him. ‘We shall never have anything to do with 
each other.” 

“You are very confident,” he answered. “Suppose your 
parents feel that they must keep their word?” 

“Would you marry me against my will?” she cried with 
disdain. 

He twisted his moustache, and looked at her hard, and smiled a 
little. 
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“Considering the reason you give, I should not despair,” he 
said. “What can be your motive for refusing me if it is not 
jealousy ?” 

She reddened at his question, did not answer it, and turned 
with relief to Fritz, who came up to them just then with his 
hands full of Waldmeister. 


VI. 
Frav Mayer looked at her step-daughter and looked at Arthur, 
and she felt sure that something untoward had happened. When 
they got home she managed to send everyone but Arthur here and 
there, and then she sat down in the dining-room to talk to him. 
By way of leading up to her subject she asked him whether he 
had heard from his mother again. 

“No,” said Arthur glumly. “It’s my turn to write to her.” 

“You will find pen and ink and paper in the next room,” said 
Frau Mayer. 

“Thank you,” said Arthur. “I wish you could give me some 
good news too.” 

“Perhaps that is also in my power. But a man must know 
how to ask for what he wants.” 

“Well, Frau Mayer, we both know I did not come here merely 
to enjoy myself. I came with my mother’s approval to see 
Fraulein Lina.” 

“He might have put it better,” thought Frau Mayer to herself. 
“T think he is really a stupid young man.” But she made a 
gesture of assent and waited for what he would say next. 

“I am rather young perhaps to marry and settle down,” 
continued Arthur, “at least my friends say so. But my mother is 
very lonely, and she looks forward to having grandchildren around 
her——” 

“The grandchildren I cannot promise,” interrupted Frau 
Mayer. “If God sends them, your mother can enjoy their society. 
As for your wife, perhaps I can——” 

“My mother and I hoped that Fraulein Lina Mayer would 
become my wife,” said the young man in a tone of deep gloom. 

“Well!” exclaimed his hostess. “Is there anything wrong 
with Lina Mayer? Isn’t she well grown and well educated and 
well-to-do? I think you are lucky to get her. A girl who has 
developed under my eyes is good and capable, I can tell you that.” 

“T have no doubt your step-daughter i isa pomgen, " said Arthur. 
“Unfortunately she refuses to marry me.’ 
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“What nonsense are you talking? A girl brought up by me 
will do as she is told.” 

“Very well. Tell her to accept me. I proposed to her this 
afternoon.” 

“That was a mistake. A girl should always hear first from 
her parents about her marriage. However, I shall speak to her 
afterwards, and tell her she may listen to you.” 

“T am afraid she thinks—perhaps I have not exactly—the 
fact is—your daughter is very beautiful, Frau Mayer—I mean 
Fraulein Olga, of course.” 

“My daughter has no money and expensive tastes,” said Frau 
Mayer composedly. “However, I am not anxious about her. 
She tells me there is a rich American in Paris who would come 
for her if she lifted her little finger. She says Americans often 
marry girls without a dowry. It seems a silly custom, but I have 
no objection to profit by it. When Lina is married I shall make 
the acquaintance of the American, and if he is a steady man— 
Olga must marry someone with a strong character—someone 
she respects. Daughters are a great anxiety. I suppose you 
think of taking a flat near your mother. Lina will need a little 
help at first. Every town has its own ways, but housekeeping 
must be easy in Hamburg where the supplies are so good.” 

“Fraulein Olga never mentioned the American,” said Arthur 
as soon as he could get in a word. 

“Why should she? Nothing is arranged yet. Here is my 
husband. You had better talk things over with him, and I will 
go and tell Lina that she will be betrothed to you to-night. 
Moscheles, Herr Merten has something to say to you.” 

Frau Mayer left the room, and the young man made the official 
demand for Lina’s hand that he ought to have made sooner. It 
was formally accepted, and some business details concerning 
investments and income were amicably discussed. Even the date 
of the wedding was fixed for the end of July, when Arthur could 
best take a month’s holiday. After these points were settled the 
conversation ran rather dry, and it was then that Moscheles asked 
whether anything had been said to Lina yet. The young man 
admitted that he had spoken to his bride-elect in Neckarberg 
some hours ago. 

“Then it is all right, I suppose,” said Moscheles comfortably. 

Arthur hummed and hawed and looked up with a scared face, 
when Frau Mayer dashed into the room, followed at a little 
distance by Lina. 

“Moscheles!” exclaimed his wife, “Ido not often ask you to 
use your authority. I am generally able to manage the family 
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affairs by myself. But sometimes you must remember that after 
all you are master of the house. Besides, Lina is your child and 
not mine, and I will not see you flouted by her. Tell her to do 
as we wish at once.” 

“But, my dearest heart,” purred Moscheles, blinking mildly 
through his spectacles at his angry spouse, “my dearest heart, 
do not be so excited. You will suffer for it later. What has the 
child done?” 

Frau Mayer flung out her hand in Arthur’s direction, and her 
voice trembled with indignation. 

“Herr Merten proposed to her this afternoon, and miss had the 
impertinence to refuse him.” 

“ Perhaps you did not mean it, my child?” said Moscheles. 

“Yes, I did,” said Lina. 

“But I never heard of such a thing, when it is all arranged, 
and the young man is here on purpose to celebrate his betrothal. 
Your mother and I cannot go back from our word.” 

Lina looked at Arthur as if she expected him to speak, but he 
did not say a word. 

“ How can he wish it after what I said?” she asked. 

“Because he thinks you are a little fool,’ explained Frau 
Mayer for her future son-in-law. ‘‘He takes no notice of what 
you say.” 

“My dear,” said Moscheles, “you are so impulsive. I hope 
that a young man who wishes to marry my only child has the 
highest opinion of her. The matter need not be settled to-night. 
Let us all sleep over it. Probably Lina was taken by surprise 
to-day, but Herr Merten need not think less of his bride because 
she is difficult to win.” 

When Moscheles finished speaking he glanced at his wife for 
approval, but she only shrugged her shoulders. It was, however, 
impossible to say more just then, because supper arrived, and the 
other members of the household with it. About ten o'clock Herr 
Elkan got up to go, and Arthur said he would walk with him to 
his hotel. 

“T want your advice,” said Arthur when they were in the 
street together. 

“What has happened?” asked Herr Elkan. ‘I never spent a 
more uncomfortable evening; you sulked, and Lina hid herself, 
and Frau Mayer hinted that she was out of patience, and 
Herr Mayer looked like a man who has had a fright. If Olga 
had not made love to me rather prettily, I should have run 
away.” 

ef don’t know what to do,” confessed Arthur. “The girl 
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refuses to marry me, and the mother refuses to let me go, and the 
father counts for nothing.” 

“ Which way do your own wishes run?” 

“Oh! It is a sensible marriage, and our parents would be 
pleased. It ought to come off and no more fuss about it.” 

The two men reached the hotel and went upstairs to Herr 
Elkan’s room. 

“Should you be unhappy if it fell through?” the older man 
asked after a considerable pause. 

“Unhappy! No, of course not. But I don’t want to be made 
a fool of.” 

“TI suppose you don’t want the girl you marry to cry her eyes 
out either.” 

“ Really, Uncle Friedrich! Need any girl who marries me cry 
her eyes out?” and the young fellow squared himself in his 
chair and looked offendedly at the opposite wall. 

“Perhaps she likes someone else,” suggested Herr Elkan. 

“In that case I give her up at once. But it is not likely. A 
girl of that age—who can she have seen?” 

“ You never know,” said his uncle. 

“Tf there is anyone else, I'll pack my portmanteau. Look here, 
Uncle Friedrich! You’ve come on purpose to help me. You go 
round to-morrow morning and sound her. I don’t want to be 
refused again . . . Potztausend.. .” 

Herr Elkan did not jump at his nephew’s proposal, but after a 
little reflection he acceded to it. 

“T’ll speak to her to-morrow and see how the land lies if 
you like,” he said. “I believe you'll have to pack your port- 
manteau.” 

Arthur took his uncle’s prophecy in a philosophical spirit and 
bid good-night. When he got back he had a little talk with 
Frau Mayer, and perhaps it was in consequence of this that Herr 
Elkan on his arrival next day found Lina by herself in the 
dining-room. 

“The very sight of you angers me,” her step-mother had said. 
“Keep out of my way. Olga and I are busy in the kitchen. 
You go and sit in the dining-room and get on with your em- 
broidery, but take care that you are tidy in case Herr Elkan 
calls,” 

So Lina did her hair as well as she could and put on her every- 
day frock and sat down to her embroidery. Every time anyone 
rang at the front door her heart leapt with expectation and, then 
fell in disappointment. But at last she heard the step and voice 
for which she listened. Herr Elkan came in. She looked at him 
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anxiously, and her face brightened when she saw that his was as 
friendly as ever. He saw that she had been crying. 

“So you are not busy this morning?” he said. Lina shook 
her head and put her embroidery aside. Herr Elkan’s eyes were 
fixed on the balcony. 

“Tt looks cool and pleasant out there,” he said, and Lina led 
the way. Her companion closed the doors behind him and drew 
two low chairs to the furthest end. The house faced a busy part 
of the Rhine, but though from where they sat they could see a 
bustling quay and watch the going and coming of various craft, 
they were perched above the traffic and hidden by the balcony 
from close observation. 

“Tt is a little difficult to begin,” said Herr Elkan when they 
had both stared silently at the river for a minute or two. “I 
want to continue the conversation that was interrupted yesterday. 
You were telling me you did not like my nephew.” 

“T ought not to have. said that—to you. I should like him 
| 

“Tf he did not want to marry you.” 

“Tt is not me he wants. He does not care for me. It is 
a family arrangement, and I used to think it would be easy 
to marry in that way. But I was mistaken.” 

‘“* My nephew is anxious to have your final answer,” said Herr 
Elkan. “His view is that the marriage ought to take place.” 

“T think it ought not, since he regards it as an uncomfortable 
duty.” 

“T am a bad ambassador,” said Herr Elkan; “but perhaps I 
should succeed better if you would let me finish what I began 
to say.” 

“TI do not want to hear it. I have made up my mind. I will 
not marry your nephew.” 

“But can you carry your point with your parents ?” 

“Qh, I don’t know,” said the girl in sudden discouragement. 
“T daresay not. If you are all against me I shall probably give 
in. That is what happens, isn’t it?” 

“My dear child, 1 am not against you, at any rate,” said Herr 
Elkan. “Don’t cry—why do you cry? A moment since you 
were ready to fight us all. I don’t understand. An ambassador 
must do his duty. I promised my nephew to find out your 
reasons. He says he will retire at once if there is anyone else in 
the field, anyone you prefer to him. Is there, Lina?” 

“Certainly not,” said Lina. 

Herr Elkan stared at the Rhine, and then said in a disappointed 
voice— 
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“T hoped there was.” 

Then they both stared at the Rhine and did not speak. But 
presently, when the silence between them grew electric, Herr 
Elkan began again. 

“Perhaps I have not spoken plainly. But it seems to me that 
you must understand. Do you dismiss us both, Lina? You say 
Arthur is too young. AmI too old? I suppose Iam fifteen years 
older than you. It is a considerable difference, of course--—” 

“T don’t think so,” said Lina. 

They stayed on the balcony until dinner-time because it was 
quieter there than indoors, and there were so many points to 
discuss and arrange. Herr Elkan said it would be foolish to wait 
till July for the wedding as he could get away at any time, and 
he wanted to show Lina the Italian lakes before it got very hot. 
He thought the end of April 

“ But it is April now!” exclaimed Lina. 

“Why should we wait ?” asked her lover. 

“But are you sure that my father and mother will consent?” 

“Quite sure. They will probably say May is a better month 
than April.” 

“T am sure they will say June.” 

“Then we might go to Norway,” said Herr Elkan. 

“Lina!” said Frau Mayer’s voice, “ where are you? The soup 
is on the table.” 

Herr Elkan got up first and went into the dining-room, where 
everyone had assembled for the midday meal. Lina tried to pull 
herself together, and then she followed him. But her cheeks 
were flushed and her eyes dreamy, and Olga stared hard at her as 
she approached the dinner-table. 

Arthur looked inquiringly at his uncle, and before sitting down 
he drew him aside. 

“ Well?” he said. 

“Tm sorry, my boy,” Herr Elkan answered. “You'll have to 
pack that portmanteau.” 

“Who is it?” 

Herr Elkan looked at him. Arthur stared, asked a mute 
question, received a nod of assent, and took it very well. The 
two men shook hands, and the younger one laughed more 
pleasantly than he had done since he came. 

“That you should turn out a thief!” he said aloud. 

Frau Mayer, who had begun to serve the soup, looked up 
curiously, the soup-ladle suspended in her hand. 

“Where are your eyes, mamma?” cried Olga, and she went up 
to Lina and kissed her. 
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Frau Mayer put the soup-ladle down in order to take Herr 
Elkan’s hand. 

Arthur came back too, put his heels together, and made Lina a 
beautiful military bow. 

“Friulein,” he said, ‘my sincere congratulations. You have 
chosen the better man of the two.” He spoke with modesty and 
conviction, and Lina began to think that as her nephew by 
marriage she might like the conceited young man very well. 

“T suppose we must give our consent then,” said Frau Mayer 
when her husband returned with the champagne. “When I 
make a plan I like to see it exactly carried out, but Lina is 
Moscheles’ child, and he looks delighted, and of course I have the 
highest respect for you, Herr Elkan. Give me a kiss then, Lina, 
and fetch your father the champagne nippers, and tell Marie to 
bring champagne glasses, and take Fritz away from that dish of 
strawberries. It is a very extraordinary thing. I am strict with 
all the children, and yet none of them know how to behave. I 
don’t consider it really good behaviour to refuse the man you 
ought to marry and engage yourself to another one the very same 
day. However—Fritz, where are you off to? Come back directly 
and finish your dinner.” 

“T don’t want any more,” said Fritz. “I want to go and see 
Jacob Rosenbaum. I promised to tell him directly Redpoll got 
engaged.” 

“Jacob Rosenbaum can wait,” said Frau Mayer severely, but 
Fritz did not hear her. He had sped from the room. In a 
minute, however, he came back again and went straight up 
to Lina. 

“Which of them are you going to marry?” he whispered 
loudly ; and this time his mother did not let him escape. 











